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It is altogether 
likely that some of 
our readers, in the 
last six months, be- 
came a little bored 
because TELEPHONY so often urged tele- 
phone companies to “Buy Now” and take 
advantage of the low prices of materials 
which prevailed during the business slump. 

However, the record has justified the 
advice, and those companies which bought 
equipment and supplies since January 1 
have been able to congratulate themselves 
as they have noted the subsequent advances 
in most commodity prices. 

Those best qualified to judge say that 
supply purchases can still be made to ad- 
vantage, for they believe the second half 
of the year will see further increases. So 


! 


we are sticking to our story: Buy Now! 


* 

Improving business conditions will in- 
crease the demand for all kinds of mate- 
rials, and the Industrial Control policy 
which the federal government is prepar- 
ing, will help in the same direction. Wash- 
ington wants to see prices move up, and 
with the major industries acting in har- 
mony with that program, upward undoubt- 
edly will be the trend. 

On June 1, the United States Depart- 
nent of Agriculture reported an increase 
f about 17 per cent in farm products since 
\pril 1, a 60-day period. Textiles—cotton, 
ilk and woolens—have gone up from 10 
The 


opper prices is a straw that 


o 15 per cent. substantial rise in 
indicates 
vhat materials used by telephone compa- 
ies may do in the coming six months. 


On this subject, Secretary Crowley has 


SOME OPINIONS AND COMMENTS ON Ui 
CURRENT TELEPHONE TOPICS 


the following to say in the latest bulletin 


of the Minnesota Telephone Association : 


“For many months past we have recom- 
mended to our member companies the pos- 
sibilities of improving their physical prop- 
erties during the period of low prices of 
copper, lead, glass, poles and other sup- 
plies. Some companies have followed this 
advice, but we regret that there were not 
many more. We realized that it required 
courage and determination on the part of 
the management to do this in the face of 








“The New Deal”; What Does It 
Mean Telephonically? 
By Let’s Sorveir. 

In connection with “the new deal,” 
we hear a great deal of the “brains 
trust.” Is that an indication that brain 
power, or ability to reason logically and 
correctly, is to be recognized more than 
ever before in local and state govern- 
ment? 

Recently a famous doctor made the 
statement that the world is full of “liv- 
ing dead,” explaining that the brain of 
thousands of persons has ceased to func- 
tion and the mind is practically dead 
while the physical body is still good. 

“Yes,” says the Oracle, “that’s true all 
right. Consider the number of telephone 
men who attend conventions—district, 
state or national—and read their trade 
journals, in contrast with the number 
who stay home and know nothing about 
things going on in the field; in fact, 
know little about their own business. 
Yes, undoubtedly there are thousands of 
the ‘living dead’ in tke telephone field.” 











loss in stations, loss 
in toll revenue and, 
instances, 
lower 


many 
demands for 
rates. 

We advocated the 
employment of some of the delinquent sub- 
scribers in the rebuilding and repairing of 
pole lines, and with our familiarity with 
the situation throughout our state, we are 
satisfied that if this were done, in many 
instances, it would forestall any general 
complaints ; and where this policy has been 
followed there has been no general com- 
plaint against the service or rates. 

The opportunity is still here for those 
companies—and we know of several small 
companies that could do this very profit- 
ably—which have been reluctant to avail 
themselves of the possibilities of turning 
delinquent 
asset in the way of improved property. 
Materials and supplies are still available at 
very reasonable prices. How long these 
prices will remain, we have our doubts. 
We do know that agricultural products 


outstanding accounts into an 


prices are on the up-grade.” 
1K * * * 


Referring to the Washington plan of 
raising the prices that have been too low 
for sound prosperity, the Minnesota bulle- 
tin comments on the point made in these 
columns last week, namely, that the ad- 
ministration hopes to elevate commodities 
25 per cent by the end of 1933. 


“All 


bulletin, “that we are sound in recommend- 


of which convinces us,” says the 
ing our member companies to place their 


orders for such poles, crossarms, pins, 
brackets, pole line hardware, messenger, 
cable, wire, substation apparatus and central 
office equipment as are needed for the cofn- 
ing season, at the earliest possible date. 


Wise, indeed, is the merchant who borrows 
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at an interest rate of 5 to 6 per cent to 
increase his inventory on a 25 to 50 per 
cent saving in his purchases.” 

x * k * 

Rising prices of farm products also raise 
the spirits of the farmers, and the fact that 
they are feeling much better is shown by 
the reports that the rural telephone situ- 
ation is improving. 

Secretary H. B. Couch, of the Kansas 
Telephone Association, reports: “We are 
pleased to observe that wheat is much 
above the price of last year. In fact, every 
agricultural product is showing a substan- 
tial gain.” 

In a number of states farm telephones 
are now being reinstalled to an extent that 
is most encouraging to the service compa- 
nies which had suffered from wholesale 
cancellations since 1929. With grain and 
pork prices advancing the farmer, also, 
is less inclined to complain about the ser- 
vice rates. 

The important point is that the com- 
pany should be in shape to take advantage 
of the expected revival of business and be 
ready to give good service without any 
more loss of time. To insure that result, 
the plant must be in efficient condition, 
which, of course, is another strong argu- 
ment for “Buying Now” the necessary re- 


pairs and maintenance materials. 


TELEPHONY 








COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Washington Independent Telephone 
Association, Lynden, June 16 and 17. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, July 14. 








Up to date the preliminary planning in 
Washington indicates that the Roosevelt 
administration intends to deal with trade 
associations in establishing its Industrial 
Control system, instead of with individual 
concerns. This will increase the impor- 
tance of such organizations and should 
strengthen their position in their respective 
industries. 

*x * K ok 

Business concerns which have elected to 
remain aloof from their trade associations 
in the past, will now find it not only ad- 
vantageous but necessary to join such or- 
ganizations and work in close harmony 
with them if they are to get the benefit of 
group cooperation. 

In this connection, trade associations 
will be able to obtain better conditions for 
their industries, and to correct unsound 
practices that have been a drag on busi- 
ness in the past. This closer contact with 


the government should hasten the reforms 
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that trade associations have been advocat 
ing for years. 

Telephone associations — especially thx 
United States Independent Telephone As 
sociation, the national organization—shoul< 
be able to get their principles recognized 
at Washington if the Industrial Control 
program ex‘ends to the telephone industry. 


x * * * 


The relations between the Independent 
and Bell groups need more definite clari- 
fication, and under the eye of the federal 
government rules should be set up for 
more adequate protection of the rights of 
both the operating and manufacturing in- 


terests in the Independent group. 


It seems to be an opportune time for 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association to secure recognition of these 
rights. 

Washington is reported to be bent on 
preventing unfair and destructive compe- 
tition and protecting the smaller factors in 
any industry. 

In the telephone field there are two 
groups that are necessary to the develop- 
ment of the business if private operation 
is to be continued. If public ownership of 
the telephone is to be avoided, both groups 
must be maintained; and it is up to its 
national association to see that the Inde- 


pendent group is properly protected. 


Telephone Service During a Disaster 


Based Upon Experience During Recent Earthquake Disaster at Long Beach, 
Calif., Ten Practical Suggestions Given for Maintaining Adequate Telephone 
Service During Any Emergency—Description of Various Steps in Program 


By Frank Davies, 


General Sales Manager, Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., Long Beach, Calif. 


On March 10 at 5:55 p. m. when the 
recent earthquake shook Long _ Beach, 
Calif., and nearby localities it left havoc 
in its wake. The unexpected disruption of 
telephone service called forth all emer- 
gency forces and equipment of the Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., Ltd., serving Long 
Beach (through four central offices). <A 
brief history of what happened on March 
10 in Long Beach follows: 

At 5:30 p. m. 32,217 telephones were in 
service. At 6:00 p. m. (after the earth- 
quake) central office equipment men (all 
at their posts) pulled main power switches 
to prevent equipment from burning. No 
telephones were in service. 

Twelve minutes later switches restored 
at Main office. Repairmen dispatched to 
inspect police, fire department and hospital 
telephones; 3,000 telephones in service. 


At 6:15 p. m., roof collapse at East office 
reported—all telephones out of service in 
East office. One main cable at North 
office reported burned by power lines. 

Fifteen minutes later switches restored 
at Termino office. Main, Termino ana 
North offices all partially working. About 
10,000 telephones in service. 

By 8:00 p. m. telephone connections 
established from Main office with Los An- 
geles over controlled line for police, navy, 
radio stations and press. At midnight a 
direct line from Long Beach police switch- 
board to Los Angeles established. 

On March 13, 6:00 p. m., East office 
restored, with 24,000 telephones in service. 

Telephone men will be interested in stor- 
ing in the recesses of their minds a few 
details that may be helpful to them if and 
when catastrophe strikes their community. 





No community is exempt. Admittedly, dis- 
aster will not strike other communities in 
exactly the same form that it has picked 
on us, but the following ten items can, 
in some measure, be applied to a telephone 
company in almost any conceivable dis- 
aster : 

1. Keep the plant organization intact 
with every plant man reporting to his own 
superior exactly as he would at any other 
time : 

In the first hysteria of an emergency, 
the dominating leaders in other depart- 
ments are inclined to break over into the 
plant department and begin giving direc- 
tions to the plant force. This did not hap- 
pen at Long Beach, because of the force- 
ful character of the plant department head, 
and the commercial, traffic and accounting 
department heads in the “silent” interval 
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following the quake, could only stand by. 
Soon each found work to be done in other 
lines. 

The plant department will prosper best 
with a minimum amount of administrative 
assistance from the 


TELEPHONY 


department of the stricken city to the 
logical relief city is of primary importance. 


The associated company connects with 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Long Beach, and the cooperation of the 





heads of the other 
departments. 

2. Dispatch 
immediately to in- 
spect the telephone 
facilities of relief 
agencies, i. e., the 
fire department, the 
hospitals and the 
police department, 
and keep men at 
these locations until 
normal and depend- 
able service is func- 
tioning at these stra- 
tegical places. 

If a great part of. 
the telephone system 
has been put out of 
service, it is obvious 
that all of the damaged system cannot be 
immediately restored. It is essential, there- 
fore, that the most important locations be 
placed in operation first. These are the 
telephones at the fire department, the hos- 
pitals and the police department headquar- 
ters. 

Immediately after any catastrophe when 
telephone service begins to be restored, 
traffic will start to flow to these points, and 
all other points are incidental. 

3. Establish as soon as possible direct 
long distance connection for the local police 
department to the nearest adjoining city 
where the greatest assistance in relief 
work for the stricken community may be 
given: 

In the case of Long Beach, aid came 
primarily from Los Angeles. It was from 
there that ambulances, police assistance, 
doctors, nurses, medicine, beds, blankets, 
food and fuel had to come. The first 
coordination of these relief agencies radi- 
ated from the Long Beach police station. 
In order to control these relief activities 
long distance connection from the police 


men 
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Earthquake-Resisting Main Office of the Associated Telephone 

Co., Ltd., at Long Beach, Calif., After the Earthquake on March 

10. Damage Was Confined to Broken Windows and Cracked Brick 
Facing of the Well—Constructed Building. 


Bell company in assisting in the establish- 
ment of such an emergency line is a high 
tribute to the flexibility of a great or- 
ganization in an emergency. Long dis- 
tance operators from the Bell company 
were assigned to the terminating emer- 
gency line. 

The first long distance call placed over 
the line was for glucose which had been 
requested by the hospitals to stop hemor- 
rhaging. Operators in the Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co., quick to respond 
to the significance of the call, rang every 
wholesale druggist in Los Angeles simul- 
taneously, and from the first place to 
answer came a supply of glucose in a police 
car to the hospitals at Long Beach. 

4. Provide during normal times some 
method which will positively identify tele- 
phone vehicles at night: 

Have you ever kicked over an ant hill 
and watched the ants hurry to another 
place for shelter? Human beings in a 
stricken city in their automobiles, if viewed 
from some place in the sky, must appear 
exactly the same as the ants froma shaken- 








Q 


down ant hill. Some instinctive impulse 
seems to drive people to their motor cars 
and the streets are soon packed with traffic. 
Traffic jams develop on each corner and 
thoughtful citizens set themselves up on 
every street corner to direct the traffic. 

The self-appointed (but very necessary) 
traffic cops take on a hardboiled attitude 
that is more ironclad than the toughest 
Irish traffic cop that ever stood on a street 
intersection. In an efficient manner they 
somehow open lanes for ambulances and 
fire department vehicles through the traffic. 

During the daylight hours, trucks from 
all of the public service companies are 
given right-of-way by the traffic directors, 
but at night-time a telephone vehicle ap- 
pears no differently than the thousands of 
other vehicles that do not belong on the 
streets. Ambulances, fire department veh- 
icles and police department vehicles in Cali- 
fornia carry red spotlights. This helps 
them through the traffic in an emergency. 

It would appear that all public service 
companies should adopt some sort of a 
commonly-known identification for their 
vehicles at night. Possibly it should be a 
blue spotlight. At any rate it should be 
a device that becomes commonly recognized 
during normal times. Since the citizens 
themselves direct traffic on the street cor- 
ners during an emergency, such citizens 
should be taught in advance to recognize 
public utility vehicles on emergency service 
following a disaster. 

Further, the night-time identification 
should be some device that can readily be 
extended to private vehicles in times of 
distress to identify these vehicles both 
night and day since many of the employes’ 
cars must be pressed into service. 

5. Ascertain the whereabouts of fam- 
ilies of employes on the job and details 
concerning their welfare: 

Obviously it is difficult for plant men 
and for operators to continue enthusiastic- 
ally at their posts if they are not assured 
as to the welfare of their families. Here 
is a chance for commercial and accounting 
people to get to work. Each plant man 
and operator should be contacted and 
should be assured that their families are 




















Storeroom, Garage, Shops and Outside Plant Maintenance Headquarters of the Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., at Long Beach, Calif., 
Showing Damage Done—North Office of the Associated Telephone Co. After the Earthquake. 
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® Man’s Greatest Good Is Found 
in Service to His Fellow Man 


The Associated Telephone Company, Ltd. 


Is Proud to Acknowledge the Loyalty of Its Employees 
and the Cooperation of Its Customers 





OUR EMPLOYEES 


Many en-ployees of the Tele- 
phone Company (with their fellow 
citizens) suffered the loss of their 
homes last Friday night and had 
to seek shelter elsewhere for their 
families. This being done, the 
employees concentrated at the tel- 
ephone office. Here they joined 
other employees who were at their 
posts, lacking all knowledge of 
the welfare of their loved ones, 
but there was work to be done. 
The bizzest Job of their lives lay 
before them. Within avery few 
minutes the first service was re- 
stored in the Main Office. Only 
one-tenth of the telephones in 
Long, Beach went into operation 
at 6:12 P. M. of the “big night,” 
but that small number of tele- 
phones was busier than the 30,000 
would be under normal conditions. 


HEROISM 


Since there are 350 eu-ployees 
of the Telephone Company at 
Long Beach it would require 350 
separate stories to describe what 
the employees have accomplished, 
but the following are examples: 


1. Immediately after the earth- 
quake the operators working on 
the intercepting switchboardt 
picked up their chairs, plugged 
in their head sets, and were 
ready to answer the deluge of 
calls when the Main Office 
Power Switch was restored at 
6:12 P. M., less than 15 min- 
utes after the shock. It is to 
these courageous girls that the 
Telephone Company first pays 
tribute. Without knowledge as 
to how their homes and fami- 
lies had suffered through the 
earthquake, these girls stayed 
at their post to serve the pub- 
lic. The Telephone Company is 
gratified that none of these was 
injured. 


to 


Crawling over the debris of the 
partially demolished fire sta- 
tion whose crippled walls were 
even yet threatening came a 
man with a test set in his 
hand. No one had told him to 
be there, but he was the fele- 
phone mun and he was there to 
put the fire department tele- 
phone exchange back in service. 


3. Three men were lowered from 
overhead cables to the roof of 
the East Office at Fourth and 
Junipero. These men were ca- 
ble splicers whose whole life is 
working “up where the blue be 
gins,” but wio were engaged in 
the strangest task of their ex- 
perience. They were seeking 
to find out what had to be done 


— 
tThese are the operators who ask: 
“What number did you dial. 
Please”’’ when there is trouble on 
A connection, 











The Wire Chief’s Log 


March 10, 1933, 5:30 p.m. 
32,217 Telephones 


in Service 


March 10, 1933, 6:00 p.m. 
Central Office Equip- 
ment Men (all at their 
post) pulled main power 
switches to prevent 
equipment from burn- 


ing. 
O Telephones 
in Service 
March 10, 1933, 6:12 p.m.* 


Switches restored at 
Main Office (Digit “6”"). 


3,000 Telephones 


in Service 
March 10, 1933, 6:15 p.m. 


Roof collapse at East 
Office ,(Digit “3”) re- 
ported—all telephones 
out of service. in East 
Office. One main cable 
at North Office (Digit 
“4"") reported burned by 
power lines. Structure 
housing long distance 
facilities of a connect- 
ing compary declared 
unsafe and abandoned. 


March 10, 1933, 6:30 p.m. 
Switches restored at 
Termino Office (Digit 
“8"). Main, Termino 
and North all partially 
working. 


10,000 Telephones 
in Service 
March 10, 1933, 8:00 p.m. 


Telephone connection 
established from Main 
Office with Los Angeles 
over controlled line for 
Police, Navy, Radio 
Stations and Press. 


March 10, 1933, Midnight 
Direct line from Long 
Beach Police switch- 
board to Los Angeles 
established. 

March 13, 1933, 6:00'p.m. 
East Office Restored 


24,000 Telephones 
in Service 


— 
tepairmen dispatched to inspect 
Pelice, fire department and hospital 
telephcnes 











to put the Kast Office back in 

service. 
and so the story goes with count- 
less such feats—many of the oth- 
ers, not quite so spectacular, per- 
haps, but all contributions of tele- 
phone ople in the great emer- 
gency. These include the men and 
women who have manned the 
temporary telephone offices 
opened in the different parts of 
the city and have kept them going 
night and day; the men and 
women who established a tempo- 
rary exchange for doctors and 
who have undertaken as best they 
cout to answer one of the most 
important of calls: “‘Where can I 
get a Doctor,’ and not among the 
least of these are the girls who 
opened a mess hall in the tele- 
phone office and have kept it go- 
ing night and day to feed the 
army of talephone employees who 
are undertaking to restore service, 


Such loyalty nrust be acknowl- 
ged. 


OUR CUSTOMERS 


The Telephone Company has 
had the dual problem of both re 
storing the service of its present 
customers and also establishing 
new services for the great emer- 
gency relief organizations which 
were so promptly arfd efficiently 
formed. Obviotyjsix, the Tetephone 
Compausy in the crisis has trfed to 
put first things first and has en- 
deavored to make those additions 
and improvenynts to its services 
that would accomplish the.great- 
est good for the most people. 


The press of the crisis is now 
over, however, with most of the 
major items of work completed 
the Company is ready to approach 
the gigantic job of handling indi- 
vidual cases. The Telephone Com- 


‘pany will appreciate receiving re- 


quests to repair telephones that 
were not discovered out of service 
jn the first canvass. We will fur- 
ther appreciate it if our patrons 
on reentering their premises will 
co to their telephones and restore 
the receivers to the hooks. This 
action will serve to eutonvatically 
correct many cases of trouble. Re- 
ceivers off the hook cannot be 
identified separately from other 
cases of trouble. 


The Telephone Company will 
continue to use all possible dis- 
patch in the moving of telephones 
to new locations and the installa- 
tion of new telephones ordered 
through our Commercial Office. 


For the moment we have been 
slowed up, but with our charac- 
teristic California Spirit of rising 
above adversity we shall continue 
to carry on. 


© Our Equipment Falteret: 
but the Spirit of Our Ein: 
ployees Didn't Fail. 








The Associated Telephone Company, Ltd. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 550 ELM AVENUE—LONG BEACH. 








Advertisement of the Associated Company Which Appeared in the Local Newspapers 


After Earthquake at Long Beach, Calif. 


being looked up and cared for. 


This peace 


service at the earliest possible moment. This 





of mind will do more to put the telephone 
system back together than any other single 
item. 

6. Lend all possible assistance to the 
local broadcasting station to begin func- 
tioning and urge people over the broad- 
casting station not to use the telephone, ex- 
cept for emergency purposes: 

The radio broadcasting system is so 
necessary to the relief of a stricken city 
that it is essential that all effort be given 
to the restoration of radio broadcasting 


need is so great that the telephone com- 
pany should give assistance on this tech- 
nical job, because by such action much 
will be done toward the satisfactory re- 
storation of telephone service. 

Rumors are prevalent in a city in trou- 
ble. A restored broadcasting system will 
do much to quiet these rumors and take 
an unnecessary load off the telephone com- 
pany as it begins to function. The con- 
soling words that “everything is all right 
everywhere else and will soon be all right 
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here,” coming from the radios at the 
refugees’ camps, will prevent a great many 
unnecessary telephone calls. 

Frequent requests over the broadcasting 
station not to use the telephone except in 
cases of emergency will bring a surprising- 
ly effective response. Ninety-five per cent 
of all of the citizens in a stricken com- 
munity will do everything they can to 
help. 

7. Have one responsible directing head 
located at one known place. This “head” 
should be three men, each working for 
eight hours only, but each fully authorized 
to act on any problem during his shift: 

In the hysteria of a catastrophe the im- 
pulse of the responsible head is to survey 
the damage and formulate definite plans 
for rehabilitation. He has the instinct of 
everyone else to start running around. He 


‘further has the inclination of trying to 


work 24 hours a day. One suggestion to 
the directing head is: Locate a desk in a 
given spot and be there for eight hours a 
day. Let a man relieve you for eight 
hours and then another man relieve him 
for eight hours. When you come back to 
the job you will be refreshed and have a 
mind that thinks clearly. 

The relieving men should be authorized 
to decide any problem presented to them 
on their shift which would seem to need 
an immediate decision. They should co- 
ordinate the activities of all departments. 
This action put Long Beach “back to- 
gether” in a hurry. 

8. Augment the supply department 
force preferably by employes of the ac- 
counting department who are fully familiar 
with the suppliers and familiar with other 
details of providing the telephone company 
with material and supplies: 

The supply department will find during 
an emergency that it not only has odd 
things to buy, and many things to buy, but 
that it is difficult to get what is wanted. 

With the entire supply system of a com- 
munity crippled, one man can spend one- 
half day trying to buy two gallons of olive 
oil to be used to neutralize battery acid. 
It is because so many such items are need- 
ed in a hurry that the supply department 
must be augmented with men who are 
ingenious enough to find a way to fill the 
orders. 

9. Arrange plans for food and shelter 
of telephone employes on the job: 

The day following a disaster, it becomes 
apparent that no one can work continuous- 
ly and that people must eat at regular 
hours. This means that a commissary has 
to be established for the army of people 
working on the telephone restoration job. 
Provision must also be made for these 
people to sleep. 

At Long Beach the girls from the ac- 
counting department cooked soup and coffee 
in wash tubs on cable splicers’ fire pots. 
We'll shout to the world that it was good; 
and if you want a good sleep, try the cots 
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hurriedly set up in the telephone cable vault. 

10. Open temporary telephone offices in 
logical centers throughout the city: 

The long distance telephone office of the 
Bell System in Long Beach was so dam- 
aged that it was dangerous to have long 
distance operators occupy it to operate the 
switchboards. Long distance service was 
promptly established in an open space in 
a temporary canvas structure. 

The Associated company opened offices 
in various parts of the city. These offices 
were kept open 24 hours a day by the com- 
mercial people and operated on an attended 
public pay-station basis. In the few cases 
where people could not pay, the “pay” part 
of it was forgotten. 

A messenger service was promptly estab- 
lished to bring people to the nearest such 
temporary office to answer the thousands 
of calls from out-of-town relatives and 
friends wishing to learn the welfare of 
people who lived in Long Beach. 

These are ten things which we have 
gleaned from our experience. Probably 
ycur experience will be different and all 
of these suggestions will be forgotten. 
Anyway, the earthquake was a great ex- 
perience, although tragic. The wave of 
optimism which springs up in its wake in 
the hearts of so-called stricken people is 
an interesting incident to store in the book 
of one’s personal experiences. 

The good fellowship that grows up be- 
tween all employes of a telephone company 
and the good will that a telephone com- 
pany has an opportunity to build with its 
townspeople following a catastrophe, is 
worth all that an earthquake may cost. We 
have changed our signs that used to read 
“Pay Your Bills Here” to anew one which 
reads “Shake.” It is the slogan of the 
people in Long Beach—and we always say 
it with our right hand extended. 


Regular Telephone Service Be- 
tween United States and India. 
Regular telephone communication _ be- 

tween the United States and India last 
month, through the cooperation of the 
\merican Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the British Post Office. -Kipling to the 
contrary, East and West meet through 
linking one of the transatlantic radio tele- 
phone channels between the United States 
and England with a short-wave channel 
connecting London and radio telephone sta- 
tions near Bombay. 

In addition to United States telephones, 
the service embraces those in Canada, Cuba 
and Mexico. At the distant end it for the 
present is limited to the telephone systems 
of Bombay and Poona. A three-minute 
conversation between New York and either 
of these cities costs $45, with $15 for each 
additional minute. 

India, the 52nd country to be brought 
within telephone reach of the United 
States, is the third country of Asia to be 
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included in the network. Connections with 
Siam and Palestine have already been 
established. American subscribers may now 
talk with more than 92 per cent of the 
world’s telephones, as well as 20 liners on 
the high seas. 


Continent-Wide Sales Conference 
Held by Long Distance. 

A telephonic sales conference embracing 

the main offices of the National Cash Regis- 

ter Co. at Dayton, Ohio, and every terri- 
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torial sales agent in the United States and 
Canada was conducted on May 20 under L. 
H. Thompson, vice-president in charge of 
sales. 

It is said that this marked the greaiest 
use of the long distance telephone thus far 
attempted in connection with a single sales 
promotion activity. The schedule provided 
for 16 hours of conversation between the 
executive in charge of sales and local rep- 
resentatives, each conversation being per- 
sonal rather than of the group type. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Giving Out Reports Contrary to Rules Set Up in Standard 
Operating Practice—Giving Out Unauthorized Information May 
Result in Embarrassment to Operator and Company—No. 103 


By Mrs. Mayme WorkKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, /Il. 


In our eagnerness to be of service we 
are sometimes tempted to give out infor- 
mation contrary to our instructions. In 
some cases, by doing so, we place our- 
selves and our company in an embarras- 
sing position. 

In question No. 4, for example; sup- 
pose the operator tells the distant opera- 
tor, “John Smith is not at home,” and the 
calling party cancels the call. The opera- 
tor gives out this information without Mr. 
Smith’s authority to do so. She heard 
Mr. Smith call his wife and tell her he 
was leaving for Decatur and would not 
return until late in the evening. But after 
calling his wife, Mr. Smith decides to 
postpone his trip to Decatur as he remem- 
bered he was expecting an important long 
distance call from Chicago. 

The day passes, but long distance does 
not call him. Several days later a repre- 
sentative from the Chicago firm calls on 
Mr. Smith. He asks the representative 
why his firm did not call him in regard 
to the important business matter. The 
representative says: “We did try to call 
you several times, Mr. Smith, but your 
telephone did not answer. The operator 
said you were out of town and would not 
be home until late that night, so we called 
Henry Brown and closed the deal with 
him.” ry 
what Mr. Smith is 
going to think and say when he gets this 
information? In the first place, he will 
know that the operator must» have been 
listening-in on his line to get this infor- 
mation; he also knows that hée»gave .the 
operator no authority to give out this in- 
formation, and he knows that he has lost 
several hundred dollars by not getting 
the long distance call from Chicago. 

All this happened because an operator 
did not follow the standard operating 
practice for handling a “DA” report. She 
meant well, but her good intentions re- 
sulted in embarrassment to and 
to her company. 


Can you imagine 


herself 


When an operator is requested to ring 
a number, she should ring it, in accord- 
ance with the prescribed standard instruc- 
tions. If the operator does this, she will 
avoid an occurrence like the one cited. 
In cases of emergency, it is sometimes 
necessary to deviate from the standard 
practice, but in all other cases, it is wise 
to follow your prescribed instructions for 
handling the call in question. 

When an operator is requested to ring 
a number, she should ring it and give 
her reports at the proper intervals regard- 
less of how many times she is asked to 
ring the number or what she may think 
she knows in regard to the called party. 

Never question the distant operator as 
to the classification of her call in the case 
referred to in question No. 4. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. In challenging, “Your telephone num- 
ber, please?” for free county service, 
the customer gives a number and you 
know him to be a non-subscriber, should 
he be questioned further and be ad- 
vised of a charge for county service? 

2. Should we get a party on the line be- 
fore asking for a deposit on a local 

call? 

3. Should the amount of the messenger 
be included in the charge for the mes- 
sage in rating the ticket? 

4. In a small office the operator has a call 
from a distant office for a number’ and 
the number is “DA.” The distant op- 
erator calls the number several times 
and the operator knows the called num- 
ber subscriber is not at home. May 
we ask the distant operator if her call 
is a person-to-person call and give her 
the report, “the subscriber 
home ?” 

. What tax applies when a 50-cent mes- 
senger is sent and the call is not com- 
pleted? The messenger and a 20-cent 
report charge total 70 cents? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 25 
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Communication Needs of a World’s Fair 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co. Provides Many Types of Facilities for A Century 
of Progress Exposition—Service for Visitors, Exhibitors and Fair's Adminis- 
trative Forces—Special Facilities Required—Courtesy of Bell Telephone News 


Filling the telephone needs of A Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition and its vis- 
itors sounds like a big order—and it is. 
3ut that is just what is being done now 
by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. forces 
in Chicago. 

There are facilities for the use of vis- 
itors at the Exposition, for the adminis- 
trative forces, the exhibitors and the con- 
cession operators. In addition there are 
many other special services, which include 
radio circuits, teletypewriters, circuits for 
a public address system, for clocks and 
for yarious recording devices. 

Just as it played an important part in 
the preparation of the Exposition, the 
telephone has an equally important part to 
play in its operation. Telephones at vari- 
ous locations throughout the grounds are 
used to coordinate the work of the vari- 
ous forces. Then the telephones in the 
Administration Building are kept busy aid- 
ing the administration of this huge project. 





The tremendous volume of incoming General Night View of A Century of Progress from the 200-Foot Level of the Skyride. 


calls in the two months before the open- 
ing of the Exposition made necessary the 
installation of two additional positions on concessionaires and nine serving the Expo- 
the 701-A dial P. B. X. serving the admin- sition proper. 

istrative forces. Many other switchboards To serve the visitors, about 400 public 
also were added during this period. At pay stations are installed at various points 
present there are 18 P. B. X.’s on the over the grounds. Large groups are lo- 
grounds, nine serving the exhibitors and cated in each of the major buildings. There 





Here’s a Telephone in an Interesting Setting: An Old Locomotive, an Animal Tent and the 

Uitra—Modern Travel and Transport Building Furnish the Background for the Outdoor 

Telephone Seen at the Right (in White Circle). It is One of the Several Telephones 

Which Control the Movements of the Pageant of Transportation, of Which the Locomotive 

and the Animal Tent Are a Part. These Telephones Are Kept Closed and Locked 
When Not in Use. 
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The Telephone Plays an Important Part in the Operation and Management of This Great 
Fair, Only Part of Which Is Glimpsed in This Unusual Photograph. 


are few places in the grounds where a 
visitor will have to go more than 500 feet 
to reach a public telephone. 

There are now about 400 lines and 500 
stations serving the exhibitors and con- 
cession operators. However, it is expected 
that this service will increase materially 
before the Exposition closes. Mileage ter- 
minals connect several of the exhibits with 
P. B. X.’s in the main offices of the spon- 
soring companies. 

Facilities are provided for broadcasting 
radio programs from 27 locations in vari- 
ous parts of the grounds. There are 108 
radio circuits and 27 order wires connect- 
ing these locations with a patchboard in 
the Administration Building. This board 
makes it possible to pick up a program at 
any one of the 27 broadcasting points and 
transmit it to the chain or local station 
wanting the program. Outlets from the 
patchboard are to NBC, CBS, WIBO, 
KYW, WWAE, WCEL, WLS and WGN. 

A public address system is used for an- 
nouncements and also for broadcasting 
special programs over the grounds. The 
center of this system is in the Hall of 
Science, with 45 radio circuits and 49 or- 
der wires leading to the 45 speaker loca- 
tions. Five radio circuits and three order 
wires connect this system with the radio 
patchboard, so that programs may be 
picked up at any of the 27 locations and 
broadcast by the loudspeakers. Also there 
are incoming circuits from the National 
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Broadcasting Co. and Columbia Broad- 
casting System that may be connected to 
the public address system. 

Illinois Bell circuits are also used to 
connect the 115 clocks and nine recorders 
on the grounds. Totalling devices at each 
entrance are connected with the Adminis- 
tration Building by our circuits. These 
devices are used for totalling the admis- 
Another use of 
telephone circuits at the Fair is to connect 


sions to the Exposition. 


the time balls, which give the signal for 
opening the gates each day, with the El- 
gin National Watch Co.’s exhibit. 

There are also several teletypewriter 
installations on the grounds. Two of these 
are in connection with the Cord Corpora- 
tion’s aviation exhibit and the American 
Medical Association’s exhibit. In each of 
these cases there is a sending and receiv- 
ing tape machine and a receiving-only ma- 
chine. The material received by the re- 
ceiving machine will be thrown on a 
screen by a Translux projector. 

Four-page type machines are in use by 
the Chicago Evening American. They are 
located in the Hall of Science, Home 
Planning Group, Electrical Building and 
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Radio Patchboard at Century of Progress 
Exposition: This Patchboard, Located in 
the Administration Building, is Used to 
Connect the 27 Broadcasting Locations, Es— 
tablished Throughout the Grounds, With 
Outlets to the Various Broadcasting Sta- 
tions and Chains. There Are Also Circuits 
From This Board to the Center of the Pub— 
lic Address System, So That Any Program 
May be Broadcast Over the Grounds. 
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Administration Building. These machines 
are connected with one in the Hearst 
Building, Chicago. Reporters for this pa- 
per at the Exposition write their stories 
on the teletypewriters and they are trans- 
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member of the House of Representatives, 
states that financial considerations prevent 
the granting in the near future of any re- 
duction in telephone charges. Mr. Park- 
hill states that more than £1,500,000 has 





The Pageant of Transportation: The Switchboard in the Front Row of the Boxes, and 
Telephones in Strategic Locations, Enable the Director to Control Each Movement of 
the Pageant. The Switchboard Is Placed in a Weatherproof Metal—Covered Box Which 
May Be Locked When Not in Use. The Photograph Was Taken a Few Days Before the 
Exposition Opened, When Finishing Touches Were Being Put on Grandstand and Stage. 


mitted directly to the newspaper's edito- 
rial office. 

The private line teletypewriter circuit 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce has been extended to the depart- 
ment’s exhibit in the U. S. Government 
Building. This will be used for receiv- 
ing weather maps. 

Telephones in Sky Ride Towers. 

An unusual installation is that of 14 
telephones in each tower of the Sky Ride. 
These telephones, 26 of which are connect- 
ed to the 711 dial P. B. X. and are for in- 
tercommunication only, are used to control 
traffic on the ride. 

Besides the 701-A and 711 dial P. B. 
X.’s and a 16-position information table, 
there are switchboards for the comptroll- 
er’s office, guard office, information depart- 
ment, emergency hospital, pageant of 
transportation and promotion department. 

Most of the boards have mileage ter- 
minals at various points throughout the 
grounds, as well as local terminals in the 
offices in which the boards are located. 
Most of them are connected directly to 
the central office and also to the admin- 
istration switchboard. 

Exhibitors and concession operators hav- 
ing switchboards are Greyhound Bus 


Lines; Bonded Checking Stands, Inc.; 
Paris, Inc.; Pabst Blue Ribbon Casino; 
Central Station Industries Exhibit; Old 


Heidelberg Inn; Oriental Village; Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., and Illinois Host 
Building. 


No Rate Reduction in Australia; 
Government Service at a Loss. 
The Postmaster-General, Mr. Parkhill, 

of Australia, in a letter to Mr. Jennings, 


been lost on the telephone services of the 
Commonwealth in the last five years. 

Before the present rates came into force 
in December, 1929, the trunk line charges 
had remained unaltered for 13 years and 
local charges for nine years, in spite of 
the heavy increases in the costs of labor 
and material. The present rental is £5 
10s. per year, plus charges for calls, the 
rental for the first year being paid in ad- 
vance. 


Nicaragua and United States Con- 
nected by Telephone. 
Regular telephone service between the 
United States and Nicaragua began on 
June 7 through the cooperation of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the Tropical Radio Telegraph Co. 
The service was inaugurated by a series 
of conversations between government offi- 

cials of the two countries. 

In addition to United States, telephones, 
the service embraces those in Canada, Cuba 
and Mexico. <A three-minute conversa- 
tion between New York and any point in 
Nicaragua costs $21 and $7 for each addi- 
tional minute. 


Commonwealth Telephone Co., 
Madison, Wis., 1932 Gross Up. 


Commonwealth Telephone Co. and sub- 
sidiaries, of Madison, Wis., units of As- 
sociated Telephone Utilities Co. in Wis- 
consin, had net income in 1932 of $208,451. 
Gross increased $42,504 to $1,139,000, the 
gain being attributed to acquisition in 1931 
of additional properties. 

The company has been unaffected by the 
company’s 


parent receivership, it was 


stated. 











Consistent Maintaining of Exchanges 


Interesting Presentation at Annual Convention of Pennsylvania State Tele- 
phone & Traffic Association of Advantages of Maintaining Small Exchange Plant 
in Good Operating Condition Regardless of Prevailing Economic Conditions 


By Arthur O. Black, 


General Manager, Peoples Telephone Corp., Butler, Pa. 


The Peoples Telephone Corp. during this 
depression, modified its replacement con- 
struction program very slightly. I intend to 
discuss the advantages of a consistent pol- 
icy of maintaining a plant in good operat- 
ing condition regardless of prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions. 

I find few people who will assert that 
this depression is over; that times have 
definitely changed, and that we shall expe- 
rience from now on continuous business 
improvement. Few people, even after the 
encouragement of recent weeks, are still 
willing to make a definite statement as to 
just when prosperity will return. 

Predictions are not as numerous as for- 
merly, and no longer universally believed. 
For some reason, business did not follow 
the curves or the predictions of the eco- 
nomic experts; and now the prophets have, 
to a great extent, left off prophesying. 

I have learned a lesson from enonomic 
prognosticators. While I believe in cer- 
tain maintenance policies as essential dur- 
ing all levels of business conditions, yet I 
am unwilling to support without qualifica- 
tion all of the practices which I propose 
Many of these suggestions 
are not original with me or my company. 
Some of them, to my knowledge, have 
never been tried. And I have not forgot- 
ten that, because the depression is not over, 
none of them has been proved. However, 
I hope that they may provoke some 
thought and discussion. 


to suggest. 


To further protect myself from being 
called a false prophet, I am taking the lib- 
erty of placing these ideas before you in 
story form. It is possible that many of 
these ideas are as much fiction as the story 
itself. 

We are going to call our hero, Alfred 
Miller. Alfred is very little different from 
the man you will find in charge of the 
average small or medium-sized telephone 
company. He is cautious, letting the other 
fellaw try out the new ideas. Alfred was 
using marlin hangers and double-wrapped 
cable long after his neighbors were using 
rings and single-wrapped cable; but he 
eventually adopted the use of both after 
having been thoroughly convinced that the 
change in practice was proper for his par- 
ticular conditions. 

It is hardly necessary to go into detail 
in describing a great calamity that struck 
Alfred Miller and his plant; a calamity 
known as a depression. Factories were 
closing, and people were losing jobs. Banks 


were failing. The toll business suddenly 
became just a fraction of its former vol- 
ume. Gradually, private branch exchanges, 
business telephones, and then residence and 
rural telephones were removed. Every- 
thing seemed headed for the “bow-wows.” 

Salesmen appeared with long faces and 
told Alfred they believed that he did not 
want to buy anything. Overdue accounts 

















In His Address at the Pennsylvania Con- 

vention, Mr. Black Listed Reasons Why a 

Company Should Follow a Consistent Pol- 

icy of Maintaining Its Plant in Good Oper- 

ating Condition Regardless of Prevailing 
Economic Conditions. 


mounted. Farmers’ committees waited upon 
Alfred and threatened the removal of all 
rural telephones unless rates were reduced 
to the 1913 level. 

John Smith was a clever man and he had 
a nice cash balance in the strongest bank 
in town, but John closed his factory. 
Frank Jones was the community’s most 
prominent real-estate operator, and Frank 
had immediately stopped all building oper- 
ations on his development. Alfred had 
great confidence in Frank’s judgment. 

Joe Brown, who just three years ago 
was backing a project for an additional 
city park, a wider Main street, and a more 
expensive street lighting system, now had 
his group harassing the city fathers, and 
was demanding immediate and drastic re- 
duction in taxes. 

Things certainly looked hopeless. Al- 
fred almost decided to stop all construction 
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work, to reduce his payroll to the lowest 
possible number of employes, and shut 
things down in general. 

But as was his custom, Alfred went over 
to discuss his predicament with his friend, 
Bill, who operated the adjacent telephone 
property. Alfred considered Bill to be a 
level-headed man and was much impressed 
with his habit of thinking things out step 
by step as they talked. 

Bill asked Alfred if his rates had been 
high enough, and if his rate of deprecia- 
tion was adequate. Alfred replied that 
the grange had sold him with the idea 
that his rates were plenty high, and he had 
confidence that -his depreciation charges 
were reasonable. 

“Well,” said Bill, “that being the case, 
you should have considerable cash.” AIl- 
fred admitted that there was a tidy sum in 
the banks to the credit of his company. 

Bill then asked if there was any replace- 
ment work which should be done, and Al- 
fred admitted that the entire plant was not 
in perfect operating condition. 

The conversation then turned to organ- 
ization, and Alfred told of the good peo- 
ple he had gathered about him; of the 
great amount of effort required to build 
his organization; of the radicals he was 
forced to work with just after the war; 
how gradually, in the turnover through the 
years, these radicals were weeded out of 
Alfred’s organization. 

Warming to his subject, Alfred told Bill 
how it took years to sell himself and his 
company to his competent and loyal em- 
ployes. Alfred then compared the effi- 
ciency of his organization with that of 
the old 1920 staff. 

Bill asked Alfred if he thought it were 
necessary to disband an organization which 
had been acquired at so great a cost and 
which he seemed to think was worth more 
than it cost. Alfred hoped that the in- 
vestment in organization could be saved, 
but he could see no way to accomplish it. 

The conversation drifted to subscribers, 
and Alfred proudly told of incidents that 
brought out the dependability and popular- 
ity of his company’s service. Alfred was 
forced to admit that this dependability and 
popularity would vanish if his plant and 
organization were not properly maintained. 
The two men agreed that these qualities oi 
service must be maintained so that, when 
business conditions improved, additional 
subscribers might be more easily obtained 

But Alfred told Bill that expenses mus! 
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be reduced. And Bill agreed that expenses 
must be cut, but added that construction 
and removal work do not include, to any 
great extent, charges that would be con- 
sidered to be expenses. The new plant was 
capitalized and removal costs were pro- 
vided for by the depreciation reserve. The 
costs that must be cut were not the con- 
struction costs, but the cost of mainte- 
nance. 


Alfred realized suddenly that this was 
true, and a plan of riding out the depres- 
sion unfolded itself to him. So he hope- 
fully hurried home to work out his plan. 

First, he decided that he would continue 
his normal construction program, modified 
slightly. He would reduce his maintenance 
crew to the smallest possible number, trans- 
ferring the men released to construction 
work. In this way, his maintenance pay- 
roll was quickly reduced but his well- 
trained men were always available for 
storm repairs or other emergency mainte- 
nance work. 

As this plan progressed, Alfred found to 
his delight that because his employes more 
than appreciated the chance to work, the 
work was being accomplished even more 
efficiently than in good times. 

Then he discovered that this efficient 
work, together with the lower costs of 
wire, cable and poles, was actually reduc- 
ing the expense charged to depreciation 
of plant, because his telephone plant in- 
vestment was being reduced. New units 
were being placed in plant at a unit cost 
lower than the unit cost for those removed. 
The general reduction of income certainly 

nade this unexpected reduction in ex- 
pense welcome. 

Of course, Alfred had his blue moments. 
It was necessary for his force to go on 
part time. Some wages and salary cuts 
were necessary. 
inated which he once thought were neces- 
sary, but he had now decided that they 
had been just conveniences. 

Because the directors of the company 
and the employes now believed enthusias- 
tically in Alfred and in his plan, and be- 
cause they discussed it frequently, it soon 
became apparent that the public had heard 
of the plan and viewed it with favor. Two 
petitions demanding drastic rate reductions, 
in some manner became mysteriously lost. 

Another petition was presented having 
87 signatures. Alfred discussed the rate 
question with a group of his employes, and 
these employes in teams of two visited each 
signer. Eighty-four of the signers be- 
lieved Alfred’s story, and only three sta- 
tions were lost. Alfred believed in the 
story that was told to these patrons, his 
employes believed it—and the fair-minded 
subscribers were not hard to convince. 

Collections were another of Alfred’s 
problems, and for a time he was almost 
convinced thaat there was no solution for 
this problem. Subscribers, who for more 
than 20 years had paid each month’s bill 


Many things were elim- 
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SELLING THE SERVICE 


By Joun G. REYNOLDs. 

1. An installer should always make 
sure that the telephone is so located that 
the subscriber can use it in comfort with- 
out being annoyed by a hot radiator, a 
cold hall or a poor light. An installer, 
who observes these little points, puts him- 
self in line for future sales. 

2. Just because your sales record is 
among the highest, is no sign that you 
should let down on your sales efforts! 
Keep selling and endeavor to stay at the 
top. 

3. An invalid in a home has need of a 
telephone for his own use. Often he is 
left alone in the house and, if he has a tele- 
phone handy, a doctor or other aid can be 
summoned quickly in case of emergency. 

4. Endeavor to sell your friends re- 
grades from two or four-party service, by 
explaining to them that the average family 
consists of four members. As a result, 
at least eight persons use a two-party line 
while 16 persons may use a _ four-party 
line. Why should your friends have to 
delay their calls when they may have their 
own private line for only a few cents 
more? 

5. Possessive instinct is a part of all 
humans. Put a handset in your prospect’s 
hands. Allow him to examine it, and your 
first step to a closed sale is over. 








almost as soon as it was received, became 
delinquent. Some of these subscribers 
came into the office and stated that they 
could not pay their bills and that the re- 
moval of their telephones would result in 
bankruptcy for them. Mechanics begged 
to have credit extended, stating that with 
a telephone they were able to obtain sev- 
eral days’ work each week, but without it 
they could obtain no work. 

These problems caused Alfred’s hair to 
turn gray and caused him to consume enor- 
mous quantities of nerve medicine. But 
eventually he evolved a scheme. Each ac- 
count was considered as a separate prob- 
lem. Cards were made on all delinquent 
accounts, the record of the payments on 
these accounts in normal times was noted. 
From a study of the past and present 
condition of the subscriber’s business, and 
from a study of his ability, a sum was 
fixed for each subscriber as a limit of 
credit allowed. 

The people to whom credit was thus ex- 
tended were then requested to get in 
touch with the office immediately after 
receiving each monthly bill. These confer- 
ences with delinquent subscribers allowed 
the office to keep in close touch with 
each account, and partial payments were 
often made. 

The cost of supervising these accounts 
was reduced to a minimum. A few delin- 
quent subscribers who neglected, or refused, 
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to keep in touch with the office were 
dropped from this preferred credit list and 
dealt with in the ordinary routine for de- 
linquent accounts. 

The result of this policy was that the 
subscriber not worthy of credit shortly 
eliminated himself from the preferred 
credit list. Alfred said that this policy 
has been especially valuable as a builder of 
good will. The other utilities in his town 
had generally held to the hard-and-fast 
credit routine of normal times. His plan, 
when contrasted with the others, had en- 
hanced the reputation of his company for 
fair dealing. 

Alfred is still losing stations, but he is in 
fairly good spirits. He has been able to 
reduce the size of his doses of nerve medi- 
cine. His toll business has shown an in- 
crease. His plant is in excellent condi- 
tion, and he has been able to hold his ex- 
penses at a very low level. His public re- 
lations are excellent. His organization is 
on its toes and ready to go. 

He is planning an aggressive advertising 
and sales campaign. He believes it is nec- 
essary to keep the people thinking about 
telephone service. Periodic employes’ sales 
campaigns, while not resulting in any great 
gain in stations, have at times offset the 
loss and have kept the telephone before 
the public. 

He expects it to be a very long haul 
back to the top, but he believes that he 
will be among the first to reach it. 

So we leave Alfred, wishing him luck 
and hoping that, in spite of storms, depre- 
ciation, commission system of accounts, 
handset telephones, discounts and _politi- 
cians, he will live happily ever after. 


Telephone Signals Heard Above 
Hum of Power Plant. 
Recent installation of a multiple line 
telephone system in the Hamilton, Ont., 
Can., filtration plant connects the filter, 
high-lift, low-lift and chemical buildings 

on 24-hour-a-day service. 

Among the numerous problems that Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada engineers had 
to overcome in placing this equipment was 
one of the noise caused by the incessant 
hum of the huge power units. By an in- 
genious arrangement, klaxons have re- 
placed the ordinary bells as signals audible 
above the sound of the power plant. 


Special Service Enables Subscriber 
to Hear Funeral Services. 

An ordinary telephone was recently used 
at Holdrege, Neb., to enable C. A. Logs- 
don, ill in bed, to hear funeral services for 
his son-in-law, A. F. Sandstedt. 

A microphone was installed in the pulpit 
of the church where the funeral services 
were being held and connected with the 
telephone line. By using ear telephones, 
Mr. Logan, three blocks distant, was able 
to hear everything, including music. 

















Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Perform Any Task Well by Doing 
It Safely. 
3y JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! The other night I 
was a’ readin’ bout that grand old Ameri- 
can, Theodore Roosevelt, an’ believe me, 
he was a man if ever there was one. 
Almost every Sunday an’ holiday, he could 
be found playin’ with his children out at 
Sagamore Hills. One of the games which 
he played most was one which we all know 
as “Follow the Leader,” but which he 
called “Through or Over—Never Around.” 
The player, who did not go through or 
over every obstacle in the game, was out. 

And therein, buddies, lies a splendid les- 
son which can be applied to this game of 
life. To make it a part of our everyday 
habits to go through or over but never 
around, the many obstacles which at times 
seem to make life unbearable, should make 
better humans of all of us. 

I have had occasion to observe lots of 
fellows and I have noticed that the man 
who shuns difficulties and tries to take the 
easiest way around obstacles, usually does 
not amount to a hill of beans. But the 
man who finds pleasure in his work, gets a 
lot of happiness in doing each task well, 
and who fights back at each obstacle, is the 
man who gets ahead. He may not be 
wealthy in dollars and cents, but he’ll be 
playin’ the game like a man, an’ not like a 
spineless shirker—and as a result he’ll have 
happiness. An’ consarned if I don’t believe 
happiness is the best sort of wealth! 

An’ buddies, you can shure apply the 
motto to your job. As long as you use it, 
you’re gonna not only do a better job but 
you can also do a safer job. You'll go 
after each bit of your work and do it 
well, an’, believe you me, it’s just as im- 
possible to do a job well without doing it 
safely, as it is to shut off the sun’s heat. 

Thousands of tragic accidents happen 
annually just because folks, instead of 
overcoming obstacles, take the easiest way 
around. A man who will deliberately use 
a defective tool, instead of obtaining a new 
one ; who will work around power company 
wires without wearing and using the pro- 
tective equipment furnished by his com- 
pany; who will climb a pole without mak- 
ing shure that it won’t snap off under his 
weight; and who takes a chance, instead of 
makin’ shure everything is safe, belongs to 
that group that takes the easiest way 
around obstacles. 





Men belonging to this careless group usu- 
ally are pushin’ up daisies long before their 
time. "Nuff sed! 

An’ now that, that’s off my chest, how 
about some signals? We haven't studied 
any accidents for quite a spell so what 
sav we look over a few? All set? 


Be sure to set the paraffin pot where no 
one can knock it over. Not so long 
ago a helper passed a pot of hot par- 
afin down to a splicer who was 
workin’ in a manhole. The splicer set 
the pot near the bottom of the man- 
hole ladder, an’ when the helper came 
down he stepped into the pot of 
paraffin. 

Every time you try to use your mouth 
to hold nails, staples or tacks, you’re 
takin’ a chance. The other day a re- 
pairman was rerunning wire around 
the corner of a building. For some 
reason he placed three 34-inch staples 
in his mouth. He coughed, swallowed 
one of the staples and it had to be 
extracted from his right bronchial 
tube. 


Always wear your goggles whenever 
you are doing work where there is the 
least possibility of something flying 
into one of your eyes. An employe 
was drilling a hole in a brick wall 
when a piece of steel broke from the 
drill and landed in his eye. Investiga- 
tion disclosed that he was wearlng 
goggles but they were pushed up on 
his forehead. Accidents similar to this 
one bring to my mind that ole saying, 
—— there are and fools there will 

e!” 


Many a man has, to his own sorrow, 
tried to perform stunts that would 
make a circus acrobat turn green with 
envy. An installer tried to step from 
a brick wall, upon which he was work- 
ing, to a window sill four feet away. 
He slipped and fell 45 feet to his 
death. Poor fellow, but there’s one 
born every minute. An’, buddies, if 
you don’t believe that last statement, 
drop around to my study sometime an’ 
I’ll show you a file filled with acci- 
dents which will either prove it to 
you or the cigars will be on me. 

A central office repairman placed a lad- 
der almost vertically against the wall 
and climbed it to turn off a fan. The 
ladder slipped, the repairman grabbed 
wildly at the fan and saved himself 
from falling, but the fan cut his right 
hand so badly that two fingers had to 
be amputated. 

Never throw anything from a pole; 
always use a handline. An employe 
was sent to remove a crossarm from 
a pole. On inspecting the pole he 
found it to be deteriorated, so he 
placed four pike poles to support it. 
After removin’ the crossarm he threw 
it to the ground. It struck two of 
the pike poles, knocked them down 
and the pole snapped off. The employe 
received injuries which disabled him 
for life. 


There’s a bunch of accidents for you, 
buddies, an’ according to my way of think- 
ing, there’s not one of them but could 
have been prevented. Just think of it, 
every one of those buddies had a tragic, 
needless accident just because they were 
careless about their work. 

Accidents don’t just happen. They are 
like anything else—it takes something to 
create them. And, in the case of accidents, 
that something is carelessness. If you have 
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the habit of being careless, get it out of 
your system, before it gets you. 

Take an interest in the work you do. 
Learn the dangerous points of it, and do 
all you can to do these parts safely. Build 
up your no-accident record, and be proud 
of it for to be a safe worker means that 
you’re an efficient worker—and what better 
recommendation could you ever want? 

Guess I’ll be ramblin’ but I'll be back 
Saturday. Until then remember: “Acci- 
dents destroy—Safety preserves.” 





Eliminating Weak Links in Tele- 
phone Cable Systems. 
By Tue Op Case SPLICER. 

Numerous simple improvements in cable 
construction methods during recent years 
have done much to increase the general 
efficiency of cable systems. The removal 
of the weak links has given us cable sys- 
tems which are subject to much less trouble 
than formerly suffered, with the result that 
we have been able to furnish a much better 
grade of service to our subscribers. 

One of the weak links in the old days 
was the protection of lateral cables on a 
pole or building. Our usual practice, was 
to bend a piece of water pipe between a 
couple of trees into some semblance of a 
right-angle turn. One end of the pipe 
would be connected to the underground con- 
duit while the other extended up the pole 
about ten feet from the ground level. 

We never obtained a good bend, and the 
pipe generally flattened considerable so that 
the pulling-in of the cable was usually dif- 
ficult and trouble all-too-frequent. Present 
practice is to use a cast-iron, long-radius 
bend which connects to the underground 
conduit and is attached to the pole or build- 
ing a few inches above the ground level 
with a special pipe strap. 

Some still prefer to use a riser pipe, 
which fits to the top of the cast-iron bend 
through a reducing coupling, but most 
everyone prefers the “U” type cable guard. 
The use of this guard permits cable to 
be pulled-in from the ground level, a de- 
cided advantage over that of working sev- 
eral feet up a pole or the side of a building. 

After the cable is placed, the “U” guard 
can be installed over it and clamped down 
with large pipe straps. These guards are 
generally used to protect cable about eight 
feet above the ground level on a pole and 
at least tive feet on a building. 

Accidental contact of cables with light 
and power wires caused us no end of 
trouble in the not far distant past. This is 
made practically impossible today if cable 
is protected on vertical runs with wooden 
moulding where it is possible that it will 
contact power wires. This moulding is 
half-round and is easily held in place with 
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rdinary pipe straps. This type of protec- 
tion is both effective and inexpensive. 

Lead cable is soon ruined if permitted to 
continually rub a tree. Trimming the tree 
is, Of course, the best remedy, but this is 
often impossible. A wooden tree guard 
will often do the trick if clamped to the 
messenger so as to hold the cable in the 
clear. 

Wood guards which completely cover 
both the messenger and the cable should 
always be used over trolley wires as the 
pole can jump off the trolley and just ruin 
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cable. These same type guards can also 
be used quite effectively to protect cable 
from sagging light and power service wires. 

When aerial cable is run over uneven 
ground, the grade clamp, properly used, 
may prevent serious trouble to cable larger 
than 50 pairs. The creeping of a cable 
down a hill may place harmful strain on 
terminal taps, crossovers or lateral cables. 
Wire ties are sometimes used to anchor 
creeping cables but the approved grade 
clamps are much better and will prove a 
good investment for the company. 
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The present-day cable ring is a big im 
provement over the old style, and rin.z-cuts 
in the lead sheath of telephone cables are 
infrequent today. 

Ring cuts always appear near poles, 
brought about by the twist in cable. The 
possibility of ring-cuts can be eliminated 
by the installation of cable-ring saddles in 
several rings at each pole. 

The observance of these simple methods 
will eliminate many possible weak links 
from a cable system and insure maximum 
life and service for the aerial cable. 
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Bell of Canada Employes Awarded 
Safe Driving Medals 

One hundred and fifteen of the total of 
140 plant employes of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada which operates the largest 
fleet of automotive vehicles in the Canadian 
metropolis of Montreal, Quebec, were re- 
cently awarded safe driving medals for 
having compteted a full year without an 
accident of any kind. 

These awards are made annually by the 
Safety League of the Quebec Association 
for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents. 
The Bell company of Canada was one of 
the original 22 Montreal firms that en- 
tered this inter-fleet competition in 1931. 
Since that time, the competing concerns 
have grown to a total of 88. 


Telephones of the World and of 
the United States. 


According to the survey of world tele- 
phone development recently completed by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the United States had, on January 1, 1932, 
the latest date for which authoritative in- 
formation from distant countries could be 
secured, 19,690,187 telephones, or 56 per 
cent of the world’s total of 35,057,669 
telephones. More than 92 per cent of the 
world’s telephones can be reached from 
any telephone in this country. 

The United States and Canada com- 
bined had nearly twice as many telephones 
as there were in all Europe, which had 10,- 
871,581 telephones, or 31 per cent of the 
world’s total supply. The remaining 9 
per cent of telephones were distributed 
widely throughout the rest of the world. 

Two-thirds of all the telephones in the 
world are operated by privately-owned 
systems. In the United States, all tele- 
phones are privately-operated, and this coun- 
try, with 15.8 telephones for each 100 per- 
sons, had nearly eight times the telephone 
density of Europe. 

Most of the telephones in Canada and 
Denmark are operated by private companies 
and these two countries take second and 
third place, respectively, among the na- 
tions of the world in the number of tele- 


phones in proportion to population. Can- 
ada had 13.1 and Denmark 10.1 telephones 
per 100 persons, followed by New Zealand 
with 9.9, Sweden with 9.1, Switzerland 
with 7.9, and Australia with 7.7. 
Telephones in Germany, Great Britain 
and France are operated by the respective 
governments of these countries. Germany, 
which ranks second to the United States 
in absolute number of telephones, had less 
than five telephones per 100 population. 


In Great Britain and France the number of 
telephones relative to population is even 
smaller than in Germany, 

Argentina, with nearly one-half of all 
the telephones in South America, had 2.7 
telephones per 100 population, a telephone 
density nearly as great as that of France 
Japan and the Union of South Africa lead 
their respective continents in telephone 
developmerit, but each of these countries 
had only 1.4 telephone for each 100 people. 








Flashes and Plugs an News Briefs and Comments 


As long as you are coming to the Chi- 
cago Century of Progress Exposition—as 
who is not?—you might as well time your 
Visit so as to attend the national Indepen- 
dent telephone convention July 11-14. Its 
sessions will be arranged so you can spend 
plenty of time at the big fair. 

x * * 

Among the queer developments of the 
campaign to cut utility rates is the demand 
at Quincy, Ill., that city firemen be given 
a 40 per cent cut in telephone rentals. Nat- 
urally, other citizens are asking, “why 
not for everybody ?” 

xk x * 

Fire Chief Emil Goodreau, of Kankakee, 
Ill., complained that because the fire de- 
partment has no telephone directly con- 
nected with the local exchange switch- 
board, many errors are made in locating 
fires, and has asked the city council for 
an appropriation to pay for such facility. 
Yes; Kankakee is where the state insane 
asylum is located. 

During the course of its investigation of 
this, that and the other thing, the United 
States senate has asked for reports showing 
the salaries paid officers of banks and util- 
ity companies having assets of more than 
$1,000,000. Probably the stockholders 
would like to know, too. 

Se # « 

Information submitted to the Senate 
committee showed that the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is one of the con- 





cerns having a million dollars or more in 
its average daily bank balance with Mor 
gan & Co. 

* * 

Twelve dollars out of every $100 paid 
i: taxes in Toledo, Ohio, comes from th« 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and three othe: 
utility companies. 

* 3 

A good indication of the growth of the 
telephone industry in the United States in 
the present century is the increase in the 
plant investment of the Bell System from 
about $181,000,000 in 1900 to more than 
$4,188,000,000 in 1932. 

x * 

Hearst newspapers are still collecting in- 
terviews complaining about telephone rates 
in Chicago. Strange, but, they say noth- 
ing about lower advertising and subscrip 
tion rates. 

x * x 

The year 1932 was not a very good busi 
ness period in the United States, but the 
utilities in the Philippine Islands didn’t 
do so badly. The one telephone company, 
the two ice plants and seven electric 
power concerns and 17 of the 24 transpor 
tation companies all showed a_ profit. 

a * * 

There are 58 telephones in the White 
House at Washington all of which see 
daily use. 

* t + 

On the golf course Agua Caliente, Mex- 

ico, there is a telephone on every tee. 
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The small towns and rural areas of 
America are exceptionally well equipped 
with telephones in comparison with other 
lands. American communities of less than 
50,000 population averaged 11.8 telephones 
. for each 100 persons, 

In telephone development San Francisco 
led the large cities of the world, with 
39.1 telephones for each 100 inhabitants. 
Washington came second with 33.4 tele- 
phones per 100 population. 

The nine American cities whose popula- 
tion exceeds 1,000,000 had an average of 
24 telephones for every 100 inhabitants ; 
and the 51 American cities of more than 
200,000 population were only slightly less 
well-equipped with these important instru- 
ments. With a few exceptions in Can- 
ada and one in Europe, this average de- 
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velopment exceeded that of any large city 
outside of the United States. 

The largest American cities have a 
greater number of telephones than are 
found in most European countries or in 
several entire continents. New York, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles together have ap- 
proximately as many telephones as Ger- 
many. New York and Los Angeles to- 
gether have more telephones than Great 
Britain. 

Chicago and Los Angeles together have 
more telephones than France, and New 
York alone has more telephones than all of 
I'rance and Russia. 

The sum of the telephones in the two 
largest American cities is approximately 
equal to the combined telephones of Asia, 
Oceania and South America. 





those engaged in a poker game. 
sometimes it is hidden behind deceit. 


| a telephone office. 


the time. 
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POKER FACE 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


The expression “poker face” undoubtedly was coined to be used in con- 
junction with a certain game called “poker,” defined by Webster as a gambling 
game. However, the phrase “poker face” is as old as Time because mankind has 
always gambled in one way or another. 
It is simply the art of concealing or holding back from the face one’s true 
emotions or impressions, whether worthy or not, and is worn not only when 
folks are playing poker but under many other situations. 

“Here she comes,’ whispers a gossiper when an absent one, under dis- 
cussion, is about to make her appearance in a group. What the gossiper meats 
is: “Put on your poker face so she won't know we have been discussing her.” 

The poker face is not always a noncommittal mask such as is worn by 
Sometimes it is camouflaged with smiles; 

Any face that does not register one’s truc 
impressions or emotions is a poker face, more or less. 

I saw a poker face recently that I shall not soon forget. 
of a woman, on the shady side of middle age, at the commercial window of 
Probably she was one of the old employes and, because 

of her long experience and familiarity with commercial work, her company 
| was able to effect a saving in employe-scheduling in that department. No doubt 
she handled the collections and other duties with few or no errors most of 
However, while her procedure seemed faultless, her poker-face con- 
tact with her customers was truly lamentable. 

“What is hidden behind that expressionless mask,” I wondered as I watched 
her collect money, stamp and return receipts and change to five different cus- 
Routine—she certainly had it down pat; so pat that she was able to 
subtract herself from the performance of her duties. The only time her facial 
expression changed was while she was patting a yawn with her fingers. 

In these trying times, when it requires so much planning and stretching 
of lean means to cover the expenses of the family budget, people are reducing, 
| readjusting and eliminating wherever they can. 
| as never before. What can we do to keep the cost of the telephone from being 


We would do well to remember that the cost of the automobile can be 
reduced on the family budget by using the car less, but the cost of the telephone 
| is a fixed expense whether it is used or not. 
| “We don't use our telephone much. We could get along without it. There are 

other things we could not get along without, such as food, clothing, shelter, 


How many times customers come into the office with that thought upper- 
lf we but knew how many times their telephones hang 
in the balance, we would be more particular in every customer contact. 


| 
| 


Besides, a poker face has many uses. 


It was the face 


The family budget is watched 


Many times we hear folks say: 
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All countries having more than 100,000 
telephones, except New Zealand, Japan, 
Russia and China, are connected by tele- 
phone with this country. Among the more 
distant parts of the world with which the 
United States has recently established tele- 
phone connection are Siam, Palestine, 
Egypt, the Union of South Africa, Port- 
ugal, Majorca, Nassau, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Peru, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Pan- 
ama and the Canal zone, and the island of 
Luzon in the Philippines. Nineteen ocean 
liners are also connected with America by 
radiotelephone service. 


Some Telephone Things I Didn't 
Know Until Now. 
By Oscar WILL TELL. 

That friction tape may now be obtained 
which is dark brown in color. 

That the telephone business is the most 
widely-advertised American industry. 

That a spout strap, in telephone parlance, 
is a device which mounts a bridle ring in 
the center and is used to keep drop wires 
clear of downspouts on a building. 

That the telephone storage battery in 
Compton, Calif., was damaged by the re- 
cent earthquake but was quickly replaced 
with automobile type batteries. 

That the ordinary transmitter button con- 
tains an average of 3,000 carbon granules. 

That Bell telephone stock sold on the 
market for the first time in the summer 
of 1879, for $110. Following the settle- 
ment of the so-called Western Union case, 
it sold in December, 1879, for $995. 

That adjustable, hard-rubber duct plugs 
are now available for use in closing either 
occupied or vacant ducts. 

That the signing of the armistice found 
the A. E. F. with less than five days’ sup- 
ply of field wire between them and a sus- 
pension of operation—a problem which, 
fortunately, did not have to be solved. 

That modern repeating coils are prac- 
tically free from the liability of damage 
by lightning when used on simplex and 
grounded phantom lines, etc. This js ac- 
complished by so interconnecting the wind- 
ings that no two wires which connect to 
ground and to either side of a line, come 
adjacent to each other to offer a gap for 
lightning discharges. 

That P. B. X. switchboards are now 
available with a feature—the audible flash 
recall—which after a subscriber operates 
his switchhook, causes a lamp associated 
with the cord circuit to flash at regular in- 
tervals and a single stroke buzzer to sound 
each time the lamp flashes. The lamp con- 
tinues to flash and the buzzer to operate 
until the attendant goes in on the connection. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, N. Y., June 12: Copper— 
Quiet; electrolytic spot and future, 8c. 
Tin—Firmer ; spot and carboy, $45.12; fu- 
ture, $45.37. Lead—Steady; spot New 
York, 4.20c: East St. Louis, 4.05c. 
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The entire Strowger exchange equipment 
in the Johannesburg area, South Africa, rs 
engineered, manufactured and installed by 


ITC 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


Telephone: Old Swan 830. Telegrams: ‘'Strowger"’ Liverpool 


Associated Company and Export Distributors: 
The International Automatic Telephone Co. Ltd. 
Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, London, W. C. 2 
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Telegraph Merger Dropped From Bill 


Amendment to Railroad Bill Designed to Permit Merging of Telegraph Com- 
panies Eliminated by Conferees of House and Senate—Reasons for Rejection— 
Consolidation of Communications Discussed at Various Times in Past Few Years 


Conterees of the Senate and House in 
Washington, D. C., on the Railroad Relief 
bill reached full agreement on June 8 after 
eliminating an amendment which would 
authorize the consolidation of telegraph or 
cable companies. 

Elimination of the House amendment 
which would authorized telegraph 
company mergers with the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission almost 
overshadowed agreement on the bill in Con- 
gressional interest. This was because of 
rumors of an imminent move to consoli- 
date the Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph companies. 

Reasons for Rejection. 

Although the conferees on the bill met 
in private session, it was reliably reported 
that they telegraph section 
unanimously, two reasons being assigned. 

The first is the obvious opposition that 
would be manifest in Congress at any defi- 


have 


rejected the 


nite move to consolidate the only two com- 
petitive telegraph systems in the United 
States. Senator Dill, chairman of the con- 
ferees, told newspaper men that he believed 
such a move would be in direct opposition 
to the anti-trust laws. 

He added that such action would “leave 
out on a limb” the Radio Corp. of America, 
which would have its competition centered 
in one company, and would be cut off from 
any telegraphic contact with the interior 
of the United States. 

The other reason assigned was that no 
hearings have been held on the question of 
telegraph mergers, and the conferees felt 
that the topic is too important to be passed 
upon summarily. 

Some interests in the communications 
field, it is stated by the New York Times, 
have not abandoned hope for a consolida- 
tion of telegraph companies, despite the 
elimination of the clause in the railroad bill 
authorizing such a merger. 

It is no secret that it would have been 
difficult to effect a merger at this time. 
There was opposition in both of the major 
companies, although the difficulties due to 
the depression had brought many of the 
opponents around to the other side. Re- 
sistance may be stiffened, however, by the 
improved business of the last three months. 

Exaggerated Economy Claims. 

Exaggerated claims as to the economies 
which could be effected through a merger 
have been current from time to time. The 
fact is that both companies have been 
obliged to reduce salaries and expenses to 
very low figures. Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph both have obtained reduc- 
tions or cancellations of rentals where pos- 
sible, but have many long-term leases. 


The railroad bill itself further provided 
for maintenance of the combined personnel 
in the case of railroad mergers. Under 
such circumstances, little reduction in pay- 
rolls could have been expected. 

Other operating expenses could be re- 
duced by the consolidation and coordina- 
tion of equipment, removal of inefficient 
apparatus and integration of the two sys- 
tems. Economies in new _ construction 
could be effected, especially in view of the 
availability of long distance telephone lines 
for simultaneous telegraphic communica- 
tions. These connections have never beer 
tapped to their fullest capacity by the tele- 
graph companies. 

The directors of the companies, it is 
stated in financial circles in New York 
City, are not likely to attempt to effect a 
merger without the specific authorization 
of Congress, and it may be that the matter 
will come up again at the regular session 
of that body late this year. 

In the meantime the so-called White act 
of February 23, 1927, which made the anti- 
trust laws applicable to 
companies and added 
spirit of those laws, remains in full force. 

Former Merger Efforts. 

For many years there have been discus- 
sions of and even negotiations for bilateral 
mergers between communications compa- 
nies, and the idea of a general consclida- 
tion in the telegraph-cable-radio field has 
been considered frequently by officials. 

Consolidations are regarded by officers 
as more important now than ever before, 
because of the declining volume of tele- 
graph business, the failure of their com- 
panies to earn fixed charges during lesser 
or greater periods and the inroads into the 
traffic made by long distance telephcny and 
the air-mail. There also is the telephone- 
typewriter service operated by the Bell 
System which is in competition with servy- 
ices made available jointly by the Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph companies. 

It is generally supposed that the latest 
merger effort was defeated by the interests 
left out of the plans. The radio com- 
munications services of the Radio Corp. 
of America depends upon their pick-up 
and delivery in the United States on con- 
tracts with Western Union. The possible 
imperiling of these contracts, which would 
leave R. C. A. Communications, Inc., with 
only four offices in the United States linked 
for transmission and receiving stations, was 
said to be one of the motives that impelled 
the Senate and House conferees to refuse 
authority for the merger at this time. 

Another reported reason for rejecting the 
clause inserted in the Rayburn railroad bill 
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communications 
provisions in the 


by the House authorizing telegraph mer- 
gers under authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was that there had been 
no hearings as to what was proposed under 
the measure. 

Hearings on Unifications. 

Hearings in 1929 and 1930 before the 
interstate commerce committee of _ the 
United States Senate had reference both 
to the general theory of communications 
unification and to the special case of the 
proposed purchase by the Internationa! 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. of R. C. A. 
Communications from the Radio Corp. of 
America. Newcomb Carlton, president of 
Western Union, which was left out of that 
deal, introduced testimony which was _ be- 
lieved to have had much to do with the 
Senate committee’s failure to 
a merger at that time. 

As long ago as 1920, important interests 
tried to bring about a Western Union- 
Postal Telegraph merger. The radio busi- 
ness had already begun to make a showing 
in the international communications field 
at that time. 
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By 1926 and in immediately following 
years, there conversations between 
Western Union and the Radic corporation. 
Meanwhile, the International Telephone’ & 
Telegraph Corp., which had owned tele- 
phone companies in Cuba and Puerto Ricw. 
suddenly became prominent in 1925 by ac- 
quiring the foreign telephone manufactur- 
ing business of the Western Electric Co. 

In March, 1927, International acquired 
All-American Cables, Inc.; in March, 1928. 
it acquired the Mackay companies and the 
Commercial Cable Co., giving it its first 
domestic business; and in March, 1929. 
negotiations on a plan to acquire R. C. A. 
Communications, Inc., when the laws per- 
mitted, were successfully concluded in 
Paris. Creation of the Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Co. marked an extension of its 
activities into the ship-to-shore and_ for 
eign radio-telegraph field. 

Tentative Mergers Abandoned. 

In March, 1931, following the failure oi 
Congress to authorize any combination of 
the I. T. & T. Corp. and R. C. A. Com- 
munications, the executives of the Interna- 
tional and the Radio corporations officiall) 
announced the abandonment cf their tenta- 
tive merger. 

Early in 1932 the Postal Telegraph and 
Western Union merger plans were activel) 
discussed, with the depression already play- 
ing havoc with the communications busi- 
ness and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s system of telephone type- 
writer service representing a still untried 
threat to the regular telegraph business. 
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June 17, 1933. 


The conversations lapsed, because of the 
feeling of executives and directors that 
there must be a change in the law before 
there could be any discussions of terms, 
and that status has remained unchanged 
since. 

The telegraph and 
the telephone-typewriter service, the first 
operated jointly by the two telegraph com- 
panies and the other by the Bell System, 
with somewhat similar methods, were in- 
troduced in November, 1931. 

Late in that year a traffic interchange 
agreement was concluded between R. C. A. 
and Western Union providing for recogni- 
tion of the R. C. A. “via” all Western 
Union offices except New York, Boston, 
Washington and San Francisco. In No- 
vember, 1932, the agreement was further 
supplemented to include certain joint of- 
fices in these four cities. 

A strong feeling that there is not 
enough profitable business to go around has 
dictated the many attempts to effect com- 
binations. Telegraph men have frequently 
pointed to the existence of the Bell System 
as a quasi-monopoly of the country’s tele- 
phone business as a reason they should be 
allowed to combine. 
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Answers to Traffic Questions Pre- 
Presented on Page 11. 

1. Yes. 

. In offices where A-B toll service is 
given to certain points, if the customer 
places a call with the long distance op- 
erator that should be given to the local 
operator, the toll operator attempts to 
complete the call. If she has been in- 
structed to do so, she will say to the 
calling party at the first interval of 
waiting:  “Station-to-station calls to 
(called place) are handled by your op- 
erator. Will you give the next call to 
her, please?” 

3. See introduction. 

4. Refer the call to the supervisor. She 
will explain to the calling party that the 
line is busy and will offer to call him 
as soon as she can secure the line. 

5. Say, for example, “123 has been dis- 
connected.” 


N 








Some exponents of consolidation believe 
that the entire communications business 
should be placed in the hands of the Bell 
System under strict government control of 
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rates and practices. The telegraph compa- 
nies, they state, all look to the A. T. & T. 
Co. for development of improved tele- 
graphic devices, and, because of the exist- 
ence of apparatus permitting simultaneous 
transmission of eight telegraph and two 
telephone messages over a single pair of 
wires, have for many years leased Bell 
System long distance circuits for telegraph 
transmission. 

Others hold that there should be a single 
telegraph-cable-radio company; and_ still 
others favor the idea of one domestic tele- 
graph-radio company and one foreign 
cable-radio company, with interconnections 
at all important points. 

The ship-to-shore business between ships 
at sea and the coast would be put in the 
hands of another company. Mackay and 
R. C. A. operate competing services in this 
field of communication. 

In view of last week’s developments, 
however, it is believed to be highly unlikely 
that any kind of telegraph merger can be 
arranged within a year. Whether there are 
to be further and more far-reaching traffic 
arrangements designed to permit economies, 
remains to be seen, as much will depend 
upon the attitude of the administration. 








Personal Notes from 


the Field 





L. C. Oberlies, formerly in charge of 
the personnel department of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
and a speaker at several state conventions, 
was elected a city commissioner at the re- 
cent election in Lincoln, and has been as- 
signed to the position of treasurer and 
head of parks. 

L. St. J. Haskell, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada, has been elected president of the 
Electrical Club of Montreal, Quebec, for 
the ensuing year. The club was organ- 
ized about 20 years ago largely through 
the instrumentality of W. H. Winter, as- 
sistant to the vice-president. P. A. Mc- 
Farlane, vice-president of the Bell com- 
pany of Canada, and Mr. Winter are for- 
mer presidents of the club. 

A. H. LaBarre, of Montreal, Canada, 
toll line supervisor, eastern area, of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, retired on 
pension at his own request on May 31, 
after about 44 years of service. In his 
application for a pension he gave as his 
reason for the request: “A desire for lei- 
sure to enjoy God’s green pastures for a 
few years, before passing on.” 

Three years with the Great North West- 
ern Telegraph Co., at Waterford, Ontario, 
Preceded his engagement on July 1, 1892, 
with the Western Union as telegraph op- 
erator at Buffalo, N. Y. In 1902 he was 
made telegraph repeater attendant and, a 
year later, became assistant to the manager 
of the gold and stock department. In 1904 


he joined the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. as testboard man at Buffalo. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, in 
1910, having need of an expert toll and 
telegraph man, arranged for Mr. LaBarre 
to be returned to Canada and he was made 
special agent at Montreal ; this appointment 
was followed, in 1914, by that of super- 
visor of Morse and toll lines in the office 
of the general plant superintendent. 


Obituary. 

Wilfrid Girard, formerly connected 
with the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
and prominently recognized as one of Can- 
ada’s greatest telegraph experts, died at 
his Montreal, Quebec, home on May 27. 

Since beginning his career in the field 
of electrical communication in 1887, he 
had also served with the Canadian Pa- 
cific, Canadian National and Great West- 
ern Telegraph companies. At 
times he had been stationed almost from 
one end of the Dominion to the other. He 
was equally well known to telephone and 
telegraph men from the Maritime prov- 
inces to British Columbia. 


various 


Shirley T. Vancleave, auditor and as- 
sistant secretary of the Citizens Independ- 
ent Telephone Co. of Terre Haute, Ind., 
and of the Wabash Telephone Co. of 
Bloomington, Ill., for the past 20 years, 
died at his home on June 11 after an ill- 
ness of three months. He had been a resi- 
dent of Terre Haute for the past 30 years. 

For the past five years Mr. Vancleave 


had served as treasurer of the Terre 
Haute Kiwanis Club and for many years 
had been one of its most active members. 
He was a member of the First Baptist 
Church of Terre Haute and of Amico 
Lodge, I. O. O. F. of Terre Haute. 

Mr. Vancleave was born in the rural 
district of Knox County, Ind., on August 
21, 1876, and spent his boyhood days and 
early youth attending the 
schools. 


Knox county 
He later attended the Indiana 
State Normal School at Terre Haute. In 
1896 he married to Miss Hallie 
Walker. 

In 1901 he took a position with Hul- 
man & Co. at Terre Haute and remained 
with that firm until 1910, when he be- 
came purchasing agent for the telephone 
companies. Three years later he was pro- 
moted to auditor and assistant secretary 
of the companies and had held those po- 
sitions since. 

He was a regular attendant at the an- 
nual conventions of the Indiana and Unit- 
ed States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciations and was especially active in the 
accounting division of the latter associa- 
tion. 

He is survived by the widow, Mrs. Hat- 
tie Vancleave; one son, Emerson Van- 
cleave; his mother, Mrs. Luther Van- 
cleave, and a sister, Mrs. Henry McClure 
of Oaktown, Ind. 

Funeral services were held in Terre 
Haute, Ind., on June 13, followed by serv- 
ices and burial at Carlisle, Ind. 
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Rate Schedules and Other Suggestions 


New England Bell Company Witnesses in Massachusetts Case Discuss Plant 
Engineering Formulas—Rate Expert Attacks Petitioners’ Exhibits—Company 
Contends Opponents Failed to Make Proper Use of Data Furnished Them 


At the latest hearing in the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s rate case be- 
fore the Massachusetts commission, an ex- 
tended cost study of the merits of machine 
switching vs. manual operation featured the 
forenoon session. This material was pub- 
lished in TELEPHONY on June 10, and cov- 
ered so much ground that the other topics 
discussed at this hearing had to be set aside 
for treatment in this issue. 

Chief Engineer G. K. Manson of the 
New England company introduced at Mr. 
Marshall’s request (counsel for the peti- 
tioners for a rate reduction), the mathe- 
matical formulas used in graduation of life 
studies of poles and other equipment to 
which the actuarial method is applicable. 
A long discussion of the usefulnes of these 
formulas followed, in which it was brought 
out that their application is made on the 
New England system under the direction of 
a specialist engineer trained in their use by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Manson pointed out that in carrying 
life estimates beyond data, this formula 
group has proved to be much more accurate 
than ordinary methods of estimating. The 
handling of the formulas is highly techni- 
cal, but the computations resulting are 
done by a girl comptometer operator un- 
der the supervision just mentioned. 

The equations are based on the Make- 
ham mortality formula of 1825 extended 
in 1885 by Gompertz. The commission did 
not ask Mr. Manson to set forth their de- 
tailed application. The witness said that 
the method is not applicable to central 
office equipment or station apparatus, but 
it is used on underground and aerial 
cables and non-multiple private branch ex- 
changes as well as poles. 

The New England company has about 
1,000,000 poles on its system and normally 
retires about 35,000 of these yearly. The 
witness asserted that the retirement of 
telephone plant by reason of obsolescence 
is not an important factor in the business, 
inadequacy by growth requirement being 
far more serious. 

Opponents Seek Telephone Education. 

Geo. R. Grant, counsel for the company, 
declared at this point that Mr. Marshall is 
seeking a liberal education in the telephone 
business by his procedure before the com- 
mission. He intimated that the subject of 
equipment life had been exhaustively cov- 
ered in previous hearings and should not 
be resurrected if the case is not to drag on 
for many months to come. 

Mr. Marshall tried to get Mr. Manson to 
concede that the composite depreciation 


rate of the company’s property may prop- 
erly be less than the 4 per cent previously 
alleged, but the witness said this would 
require accepting a service life which can- 
not be seen. Mr. Manson admitted that the 
trend is toward the use of more durable 
equipment, but this has been considered in 
estimating the life data previously filed. 

The witness stated, in answer to a query 
by Mr. Marshall, that no immediate hazard 
is known to exist by which the telephone 
business will be wiped out as a result of 
the progress of science in the communica- 
tions field. Wire telephony is likely to 
remain the principal means of electrical 
communication within its field, except 
where it is impracticable as in certain ma- 
rine applications. 

Before relinquishing the stand, Mr. 
Manson stated under cross-examination 
that despite the close relations between the 
parent company and the New England, 
important questions of engineering policy 
are decided in Boston. 

“We consult New York,” said the wit- 
ness, “but I recall no deadlocks ever hav- 
ing occurred in engineering decisions. If 
a situation should become serious enough 
to require consideration by the presidents 
of the New England and the A. T. & T. 
Co., I am inclined to think the New Eng- 
land company would in the last analysis 
exercise its best judgment and carry out 
its own ideas.” 

This ended Mr. Manson’s examination 
except for such cross-questioning as the 
petitioners may later undertake in connec- 
tion with the exhibit of manual vs. ma- 
chine switching costs. 


Petitioners’ Exhibits Attacked. 

Lambert N. Whitney, assistant operating 
vice-president of the New England com- 
pany, then qualified as a witness. His 
experience covers 37 years, following grad- 
uation from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and embraces work in the A. 
T. & T. plant, traffic and legal depart- 
ments at New York, operating and com- 
mercial service in middle western areas, 
financial activities including Independent 
companies, and executive duties of broad 
range. 

From 1914 to 1929 he was head of the 
New England company’s commercial de- 
partment and determined rate structures, 
classes of rates, sale of service, collection 
of revenue and other matters. Since the 
latter date he has been assistant vice-presi- 
dent concerned chiefly with rate, revenue 
and expense problems. 

In his testimony, Mr. Whitney stated that 
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in his opinion, following careful reading of 
the entire case to date and studies of all 
the exhibits, the petitioners’ record con- 
tains many misleading and inaccurate state- 
ments and wrong conclusions. He declared 
that certain revenues and station invest- 
ment exhibits of Mr. Marshall do not prop- 
erly separate metropolitan and outside ex- 
changes. 


Basic income data are associated im- 
properly with certain plant investment in 
no way related to the former. Book costs 
and reproductions costs are assembled and 
combined for different years without log- 
ical connection. Deductions on the basis 
of stations, circuits, areas and population 
are not correctly worked out. The ex- 
hibits, in Mr. Whitney’s judgment, are a 
mass of incongruities and are of no value 
for rate-making. Many parts of the in- 
vestment required to give telephone service 
have been omitted, he said, and in certain 
cases the consideration of full suburban 
service has been omitted in the petitioners’ 
cost studies. 


Mr. Whitney asserted that nothing like 
adequate consideration had been given in 
the petitioners’ studies of such a suburban 
exchange as Arlington, for example, to the 
plant in all the other exchanges of the 
metropolitan area involved in intercommu- 
nication. The per station central office 
equivalent investment of $25 claimed by 
Mr. Marshall should be nearer $50. 


Central office equipment investment per 
station in the Boston area should be the 
heaviest of any exchange—and yet the peti- 
tioners claim that this runs from the ab- 
surdly low figure of $9.90 to hundreds of 
dollars per station in outside exchanges. 
Revenues per private branch exchange sta- 
tion are far in excess of the facts, be- 
cause the petitioners have failed in many 
cases to include the proper totals of sta- 
tions thus connected. Again, in many 
cases, the Marshall computations fail to 
take account of the correct number of 
trunk lines to P. B. X.’s, frequently com- 
puting costs on a one-line basis when four 
or five trunks are in service. 


Mr. Whitney further alleged that Mr. 
Marshall had erred in considering only 
main station revenue in comparing meas- 
ured and unmeasured service; whereas 4 
fair comparison should include in measured 
service, in addition to the base rate reve- 
nue, the excess: measured service revenue 
plus five-cent tolls in the metropolitan 
area, plus public pay station telephone reve- 
nue and the proper amount of P. B. X. 
measured service base rate revenue. 
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The witness said that the amount of 
measured service revenue omitted by Mr. 
Marshall totals over $9,000,000 a year in 
metropolitan Boston, and that there are 
similar fallacies in the petitioners’ exhibits 
bearing upon exchange groups outside. 

Mr. Marshall objected to the line of at- 
tack followed by the company as being in- 
sufficiently specific with respect to particu- 
lar exhibits. Mr. Grant declared that it 
be impossible within a reasonable period to 
take up every one of the Marshall exhibits 
(approximately 700 in all) individually be- 
fore the commission, although many were 
cited by number in the witness’ testimony 
as cross-sections of the whole and also as 
precise instances of vulnerability. 

For example, Mr. Whitney stated that 
the petitioners had claimed that the com- 
pany had made no reductions in exchange 
rates for 20 years. To contravene this he 
introduced an exhibit showing a total re- 
duction in exchange revenues since 1924 
of $1,006,000 in Massachusetts alone. 
These, said Mr. Whitney, had been the re- 
sult of negotiations of the commission’s 
telephone and telegraph department under 
its chief, William H. O’Brien, with the 
company, since the 1925 rate case. 

The reductions include $342,000 in ex- 
change revenue due to base rate area ex- 
tensions, lowered service connection and 
long cord charges, abolition of the charge 
for desk sets on rural lines, wiring plan 
rates and free dialing in P. B. X.’s for each 
trunk; $188,000 in lowered local toll rates ; 
and $476,000 in reduced long distance tolls. 

The witness said that no value resides in 
comparing present exchange rates with 
those of 20 years ago, considering the vast 
increase in service facilities now at the dis- 
posal of the subscriber. Handset telephone 
reduced revenue alone will take off $200,000 
from exchange revenue within a_ short 
period. 

Inconsistent Rates Threatened. 

Mr. Whitney said that Mr. Marshall’s 
efforts to place different values upon costs 
between stations in different group ratings 
in a given area, depending on the type of 
station, lead to impracticable refinements 
and conclusions. Applied in a typical case, 
the reasoning of the petitioners would re- 
sult in the establishment of the same or 
greater rates in small exchanges like Otis, 
Middlefield and Savoy as obtain in large 
exchanges like Salem, Brockton or New 
Bedford. 

The number of circuits in these ex- 
changes, omitting hundreds in the larger 
ones, is: Otis, 24; Middlefield, 14; Savoy, 
13; Salem, 3,000; Brockton, 7,000; and 
New Bedford, 8,000. Rates designed on a 
central office equipment basis would give 
small exchanges like Falmouth, Hyannis 
and Huntington higher rates than the city 
of Springfield. 

!f rates were designed on the area basis, 
country exchanges like East Douglas, Otis 
and Sagamore, with only a few hundred 
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telephones, would have rates equal to, or 
higher than, the city of Worcester. Rates 
fixed on a population basis would often 
give some of the large mill cities with 
large population and a relatively smaller 
number of telephones, higher rates than 
residential cities with the same number of 
telephones and a smaller population. 

The witness said that the station basis 
is somewhat fairer as a unit of cost anal- 
ysis than the circuit basis, for the reason 
that a line to a single P. B. X. with 20 
stations is of no more value than a circuit 
tc a business office with one main station. 
A circuit to two business houses on one 
line is more valuable than a line to one 
business establishment only. 

All of Mr. Marshall’s suggestions, the 
witness said, represent nothing new in tele- 
phone analyses; all have been studied and 
tried, and have led to serious difficulties. 

Areas served by exchanges have been in- 
correctly figured by the petitioners, in the 
company’s opinion. Often only the base 
rate area has been taken into account in- 
stead of the entire exchange area. Mr. 
Marshall figured the central Boston ex- 
change area at 4.9 square miles instead of 
3.7; Highlands at 2.9 instead of the cor- 
rect 3.2; and Somerville at 3.7 instead of 
4.3 square miles. Mr. Whitney character- 
ized the petitioners’ assumptions and com- 
putations as “peculiar and positively un- 
acceptable with respect to population, cir- 
cuits, areas and central office equipment 
districts.” 

The suggestion that all agency offices 
be in a group of their own would give 
Turners Falls, Nantucket and Millers Falls 
the same or greater rates than some of the 
Boston district exchanges like Hingham, 
Randolph and Cohasset. Medfield with 60 
stations would have the same rate as 
Groton with 600. 

No Time to Increase Rates. 

The New England company’s rates, the 
witness said, have been developed on a sta- 
tion basis. No attempt should be made 
at present to reassign group exchange 
rates, in view of changing conditions and 
the danger of unfair allocations. If this 
were done, certain exchanges would have 
to be placed in larger groups. 

Moving the same exchange into a lower 
rate group, on the other hand, would in- 
volve losses in revenue which the company 
is in no position to stand. Regrouping 
would result. in a very unstable schedule, 
based on the stations the company at pres- 
ent reaches; and when these abnormal 
times end, it would be necessary to start 
all over again. The trend of current ex- 
change development is most uncertain. 

The company does change its rates if 
the exchange undergoes a conspicuous and 
permanent change in the number of sta- 
tions, the witness said. Thus, Salem, Bev- 
erly and Chilmark were transferred to new 
groups. In general, however, no changes 
in rates should be undertaken now. 
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Mr. Whitney said that the attempt of 
Mr. Marshall to suggest a rate schedule 
among his later exhibits, represents a con- 
fused collection of unrelated figures for 
the company as a whole. Only bare costs 
are figured, and no allowance has been 
made for costs involved in connection with 
rate changes. 

“This is a very important factor,” said 
the witness. “In the 1925 rate case it re- 
quired 150 pages of testimony to care for 
expenses resulting from radical changes in 
schedules. Actually, Mr. Marshall has pre- 
sented no rate schedule. 

“The record provides for a_ service 
charge, but this is the same throughout the 
state for one-party service except agency 
offices, and there is no distinction between 
business and residential conditions between 
large and small exchanges. The message 
charge is the same for business and resi- 
dences, rural and urban service.” 

Experience convinces the company that 
there are serious objections to Mr. Mar- 
shall’s suggestion of instituting a service 
charge in telephone rates, and that it would 
be unprofitable to place all service in the 
state on a measured basis. 

It is a catchy slogan to advocate that 
every subscriber pay for what he uses, 
but it would mean the public would pay 
more money for less service. There would 
be slower service also, with irritating fea- 
tures; and the service would be of less 
value because of the reduction of the num- 
ber of inward calls, often the subscriber’s 
most valuable telephone facility. 

Boston Measured Service Increase. 

The company has considered with the 
commission’s telephone department the 
possibility of withdrawing the present full 
suburban service in metropolitan Boston in 
favor of measured service, but to go to 
the arbitrary extreme of measuring every 
call in the state would be very impracti- 
cable. 

Mr. Marshall has omitted depreciation 
and insurance on certain station equipment 
in his computations, the witness asserted. 
Repair allowances have been overlooked in 
various instances, and unrelated data as- 
sembled. 

Certain expenses are duplicated in the 
petitioners’ studies of service charges. Toll 
messages are included in part of the ex- 
change rate schedule analyses. There are 
inconsistencies in the number of stations 
used at different times. As there are over 
one billion messages in Massachusetts per 
year, an error of one mill per message 
amounts to a million dollars. 

“In sum,” said the witness, “Mr. Mar- 
shall has presented no proper rate schedule. 
The rate structure based on a _ service 
charge and a message charge is contrary 
to the general desire of our patrons, and 
is a conspicuously inequitable one. The 
public would pay more and receive less if 
it were adopted. 

“Mr. Marshall would offer the same rates 
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for business and residential service for all 
exchanges, large and small, throughout the 
state. The proposed rates are unsound in 
theory and incorrect in computation. As 
for a service charge in coin-box telephones, 
no other feature of our rates has given us 
so much trouble. This has proved to be 
the most objectionable feature in a very 
limited phase of our service. We would 
like to get rid of the coin-box service 
charge.” 

The witness said that a tentative rate 
schedule submitted in the case by H. J. 
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O’Brien (not the chief of the telephone 
department) takes account of no changes 
in revenues resulting from the changes in 
plant and the cost of instituting such a 
tariff. It has increases of 331/3 and 50 
per cent in rates for many small business 
users in metropolitan Boston, and is “ab- 
solutely impossible and impracticable, but 
it does indicate more measured service for 
metropolitan Boston, with which we are in 
accord.” 

Concluding his comments, Mr. Whitney 
said that Mr. Marshall and Mr. O’Brien 
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fail to recognize the fundamental princi- 
ples of telephone rate-making as brought 
out in the 1925 case. These provide ior 
varying the extent and type of service, es- 
tablish boundaries between different classes 
of service in the rates provided and in- 
clude some measured service to care for 
extreme variations. The witness saw noth- 
ing in the situation to warrant changing 
Massachusetts telephone rates at the pres- 
ent time. 

The hearing was then adjourned by the 
commission until June 15. 


Rate Reduction Would Not Help Business 


Testimony of Dr. David Friday in Wisconsin State-Wide Rate Case—With 
Commodity Prices Rising There Is No Need for Reducing Telephone Rates 
and Other So-Called ‘‘Rigid’’ Prices—More Errors in Commission's Exhibits 


When the hearing in the statewide in- 
vestigation of rates and practices of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. was resumed in 
Madison on June 7, John H. Bickley, chief 
accountant for the commission, admitted 
that if payment of presently granted pen- 
sions of the company were continued for 
15 years, the “present worth” of the pen- 
sion fund would be approximately $355,- 
000, although in previous testimony he had 
set this figure at $225,000. 

Mr. Bickley also admitted the compa- 
ny’s “estimated apportionments of labor 
charges” should be $2,690,380, instead of 
$2,790,380 as he previously testified. 

His previous statement questioning safety 
of notes in which the pension fund is in- 
vested would have been qualified if he had 
seen any of the notes, Mr. Bickley said. 

A statement from William J. McGovern, 
president of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
was read in reply to Mr. Bickley’s previous 
charge that the company could abolish its 
pension system and leave its employes with- 
out recourse. Mr. McGovern’s statement 
asserted that the pension plan and trust 
agreement under which the pension system 
is operated, is admitted by the company to 
be a contract with its employes. 

A rate beyond 4 per cent for actuary 
computation is thoroughly unsound and out 
of line with actuary practice, Donald R. 
Belcher, New York, assistant chief statis- 
tician for the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., told the commission on June 8 
in answer to a statement by Mr. Bickley 
on the preceding day that the rate should 
be raised to 5% per cent. 

“The actuary rate of 4 per cent for the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. is reasonable for 
its pension provisions,” Mr. Belcher de- 
clared. 

He explained further in rebuttal to Mr. 
Rickley’s statement that the pension system 
was a plan of “deferred wages,” that the 
pian represented a sound agreement be- 
tween the company and its employes, and 
that to his knowledge there was no under- 
standing that the pension funds were to be 


invested with the company. Mr. Belcher 
was questioned by Frederic Sammond, 
counsel for the telephone company. 

Charles A. Heiss, New York, comp- 
troller of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., replied to the commission’s 
charges that the subsidiary had paid the 
A. T. & T. too much for “license contract 
services.” Mr. Heiss testified that from 
1929 to 1932 the parent firm spent more in 
rendering these services than it received 
for them. 

Asel R. Colbert, supervising accountant 
for the commission, was cross-examined by 
company counsel. In contrast to his pre- 
vious statement setting the company’s 
“drop wire reserve” at the end of 1931 at 
$1,068,000, Mr. Colbert admitted that he 
was unable to set the figure definitely ; that 
it was somewhere between $812,916 and 
$1,192,334. 

Cross-examination of Mr. Colbert was 
concluded on June 9. In his direct testi- 
mony two months ago he claimed the com- 
pany was charging too high a depreciation 
rate. He admitted on cross-examination 
that the present rate is the lowest the com- 
pany has charged in 20 years. 

The minimum estimate of the amount of 
“drop wire” reserve of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. by Mr. Colbert is more than 
$700,000 in error, George F. Crowell, chief 
engineer of the company, testified. He 
stated the amount was about $100,000. 

In 1928 Mr. Crowell said the amount 
was $350,000, but in his testimony on June 
9 he said he had obtained a revised esti- 
mate of the amount of drop wire which 
had caused him to give the new figure of 
$100,000. 

Dr. David Friday of Washington, D. C., 
nationally known economist, appeared be- 
fore the commission on June 12 to testify 
for the Wisconsin Telephone Co. when the 
hearing was resumed. 

A reduction in telephone rates would 
not expedite business recovery because it 
would not increase employment and pro- 
duction nor would it add to the general 


purchasing power, Dr. Friday said in di- 
rect testimony on questioning by Edwin S. 
Mack, attorney for the company. 

The import of his testimony was that 
with commodity prices rising toward tele- 
phone rates and other so-called rigid 
prices, there is no need for reducing the 
rigid prices to meet commodity prices— 
especially as the raising of the general 
price level is the quickest, least painful and 
most desirable way to restore normal re- 
lations between the prices of the various 
commodities and services. 

All the members of the commission were 
out of the city, and the hearing was pre- 
sided over by Adolph Kanneberg, senior 
law examiner of the commission. 

Dr. Friday’s testimony before the com- 
mission is revealed in the following ques- 
tions by Attorney Mack: 

Question: Would the effect of a reduc- 
tion in telephone rates be stimulating to 
business revival and economic recovery? 

Answer: It would have no effect in ex- 
pediting business recovery since it would 
merely transfer purchasing power instead 
of adding to it. It would not tend to in- 
crease employment or production. Price 
changes have little effect toward improve- 
ment. 

Question: Would a decrease in rates 
compelled by the public service commis- 
sion be beneficial, immaterial or harmful? 

Answer: It would certainly not be bene- 


ficial. It is my belief that it might prove 
harmful. 

Question: Why? 

Answer: Because, as I have said, it 


would not add purchasing power. More 
than that, it would tend to destroy confi- 
dence, a lack of which has been most in- 
strumental in causing business recovery 
to lag. 

“Lowering of price scales tends to shake 
confidence. The effect was clearly seen 
during the period just preceding the na- 
tional bank holiday when a lack of confi- 
dence all but paralyzed economic activity,” 
he declared. 
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Question: Would a 12% per cent re- 
duction in residence telephones effect any 
improvement ? 

Answer: It would have no effect, since 
it would merely transfer money from the 
employes to the patrons of the company. 
The proposed reduction, about $1 a month 
to the average patron, would have no ap- 
preciable effect. 

Dr. Friday also introduced testimony 
from several studies made in the East. One 
company, which had 12,000 telephones dis- 
connected during 1932, made a survey and 
only 44 gave too high a rate as their rea- 
son for discontinuing service, he declared. 

Another study involving 73 Independent 
telephone companies which reduced their 
rates during 1932, showed the rate of loss 
was almost as great after the reduction as 
before. During the six months previous 
te the decrease in rates, an average of 347 
telephones was disconnected. After the 
reduction the average was 272, but because 
of the reduced number of telephones, the 
proportion was almost as great. 

On the basis of exhibits, including fed- 
eral reserve reports and the U. S. bureau 
of agriculture economics, Dr. Friday de- 
clared there had been a definite upward 
trend since March. When asked whether 
lower prices would further stimulate such 
recovery, he answered that “it is rising 
prices that stimulate business revival.” 

The month ending May 15 marked the 
biggest single month’s advancement toward 
sound business recovery since April, 1919, 
he stated. 

“We measure the low point of a depres- 
sion by wages, unemployment and inven- 
tories,” he said. “We hit that point in the 
present depression 12 months ago. Since 
that time there has been a steady improve- 
ment in general business conditions, which 
has gained more momentum during the last 
three months.” 

A decline in the price of gold is aiding 
materially in producing a rise in the price 
of commodities that is lifting the world 
out of the depression, he said. 

Dr. Friday traced the upward movement 
in the price of gold that, he said, had con- 
tributed substantially to reduction of com- 
modity prices to the recent record low 
levels. He said that it originated in an 
enormous demand for gold on the part 
of France, Holland, Switzerland and Bel- 
gium. These countries had total gold hold- 
ings of $1,507,000,000 in June, 1928, and in 
July, 1932. the peak period—they had 
$4,503,000,000. 

When the prices of bonds and commodi- 
ties started the long downward movement, 
recently arrested, the four countries men- 
tioned sought gold as the only expression 
of value that was fixed and constant, Dr. 
Friday said. In the case of Holland and 
Switzerland, he said, another cause of the 
flow of gold «was the fact that citizens of 
other nations sent their money to these 
countries for safety, they having an advan- 
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tage over the other two nations in that 
they had not been subjected to the ravages 
of war. 

Dr. Friday predicted an outward move- 
ment of gold from the four nations, with 
consequent rising of prices in the rest of 
the world. 

“Citizens of other countries will regain 
confidence and will bring their gold back 
home,” he said. “Moreover, France espe- 
cially, will get tired of holding gold on 
which there is no income.” 

Another thing that will bring more gold 
into circulation will be the release of 
hoarded gold, Dr. Friday said. “Of the 
gold that was mined in the last 2% years, 
$600,000,000 is being hoarded outside of 
the United States,” he said. “This will get 
back into circulation when confidence is 
restored.” 

A third cause of increases in the amount 
of gold in circulation—a cause that is al- 
ready operating—is the mining of more 
gold. “A falling off in the amount of gold 
mined preceded the depression and was 
one of its causes,” he said. “In 1915 gold 
worth $470,000,000 was mined. By 1922 
the amount per year had fallen to $300,- 
000,000. 

“In 1932, the world’s mines produced 
$490,000,000 worth of gold—more than had 
ever been produced in one year. Indica- 
tions are that the amount this year will be 
even larger.” 

Attorney Mack asked Dr. Friday if any 
causes other than economic causes were 
operating to increase the general 
level. 


price 
He replied that the governments of 
various nations are trying to raise prices. 

He mentioned England especially among 
foreign nations, and cited the things that 
have been done by the United States gov- 
ernment. He mentioned the bans on the 
hoarding or exporting of gold, the rescind- 
ing of the gold clause in contracts and 
other measures. 

Edward V. Cox, New York, assistant 
vice-president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., testified that the prices 
of raw materials which are used in manu- 
facturing telephone apparatus and equip- 
ment have started upward. 

In proof of this statement he cited the 
prices now being paid for copper, lead, 
zine, tin, pig iron, cotton, silk and rubber 
as compared with the prices of a few 
months ago. 

George F. Crowell, chief engineer of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., gave testimony 
to rebut testimony by Asel R. Colbert, 
supervising accountant of the public serv- 
ice commission, who had testified that the 
company’s depreciation rates are too high. 

Mr. Colbert had said that the salvage 
rate on telephone instruments should be 75 
per cent. Mr. Crowell said that the meth- 
ods by which Mr. Colbert arrived at this 
conclusion were “rather vague and con- 
fusing,” and insisted that the company’s 
rate of 70 per cent was the proper one. 
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He said that if the company used the 
depreciation rate on telephones suggested 
by Mr. Colbert, only 65 per cent on an av- 
erage of the cost of replacing a telephone 
retired from service would be available at 
the time of retirement. 


Radio Telephone Replaces Sub- 
marine Cable in Lake Erie. 
Radio-telephone service is operating over 
the 22 air-line miles of water that sepa- 
rate Pelee Island from the northern shore- 

line of Lake Erie. 

When the submarine cable that provided 
telephone service between Pelee and the 
mainland was so severely damaged during 
the severe weather, that even temporary 
repairs were impossible, the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada, in conjunction with the 
Dominion government authorities, arranged 
for the installation of radio-telephone 
equipment at the Bell office in Leamington, 
Ontario, and on Pelee Island. 

Two Marconi simplex telephone sets 
were installed by engineers of the Bell 
company of Canada, the Marconi company 
and the government department, one set 
on the island, the other in the Leamington 
exchange, together with associated appara- 
tus. 

With a transmitter operating on a 130.3 
meter wave length and using an aerial 
more than 125 feet long, two licensed short- 
wave stations were thus erected and as- 
signed call letters, CFT and CFX for 
Leamington and Pelee respectively. All ap- 
paratus set up on the island was transport- 
ed there by airplane. 

A small lever at the side of the Pelee 
handset used in operating this service is 
pressed inward to place the transmitter “on 
the air.” Leamington remains on the air 
continuously. Calls originating at either 
office are passed to the other, repeated for 
accuracy and written out on a ticket in 
the usual way. Similarly, the calls proceed 
tc be handled from that point as on any 
other toll call. The receiving apparatus at 
both centers is open constantly for recep- 


tion. The messages are received either 
through earphones or on _ loudspeaker 
equipment. 


Modern Telephone Service in Tur- 
key Only in Three Cities. 


According to a news dispatch from 
United States Commercial Attache Julian 
E. Gillespie, of Istanbul, Turkey, the only 
cities in Turkey, which have modern pub- 
lic telephone systems, are Ankara, Istanbul 
and Izmir. 

The number of telephone subscribers in 
these cities increased from 15,879 in 1930 
to 16,155 in 1931, while the number of con- 
versations declined from 18,330,000 to 
18,050,000. Long distance telephone service 
is available between Istanbul and Ankara, 
and a few other Turkish towns; and be- 
tween Istanbul and Ankara and most of the 
important centers in Europe. 
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A c A TODAY’S business man gives attention 
to advertising that offers sound plans 
for stimulating his business. Tested 
A R K E T suggestions that show results are 
doubly interesting to him. e Adver- 
I N D E R tisements such as that on the opposite 
page feature actual results obtained 
by progressive companies through 
A N D planned use of Long Distance. They 
point out applications of the service 
SALE 4 in finding markets, building sales, 
producing economies. e This adver- 
I L D E R tising should promote Long Distance 


traffic and increase co-operation 


between general business and the 





telephone industry. 
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Electric Storage Battery Exhibit 
at Century of Progress. 

The exhibition at the Century of Prog- 
ress in Chicago of the Electric Storage 
Sattery Co. is located in Booth No. 9 in 
the Electrical Group. The display graph- 
ically portrays the many ways that Exide 
batteries are serving the public and empha- 
sizes the slogan that “Every Day in Some 
Way You Use an Exide Battery.” 

When entering the booth, the visitor 
faces a painting covering the entire rear 
partition. This painting portrays country, 
city and industrial atmosphere, together 
with roads, automobiles, railway, transpor- 
tation, etc. Across this scene there is a 
regular cycle of change in lighting, giving 
the impression of transition from night to 
day, tying up to the story that “Every Day 
in Some Way You Use an Exide Battery.” 

On either side of the booth as one enters, 
there is a series of large paintings illu- 
minated from the rear. These show vari- 
ous storage battery applications, such as 
railway, car-lighting and signals, telephone, 
electrical vehicle propulsion, starting, light- 
ing and ignition, emergency lighting, sub- 
marine and other government uses, air- 
planes, etc. These colored transparencies 
light up in reguiar order, and the type of 
battery which is used for the particular 
service is displayed directly beneath the 
illuminated painting. 

There is also displayed a section of the 
Exide battery taken from the “City of New 
York,” which was used by Byrd on his 
Antarctic trip, together with the Exide bat- 
tery which was used by Byrd on his flight 
over the North Pole. 

Within a very few minutes after the 
visitor enters the Exide booth, he will have 
a most comprehensive and, in most cases, 
a new idea and knowledge of the many 
exceedingly important applications of Exide 
batteries, and that Exide batteries do serve 
him every day in some way. 


Stromberg-Carlson Chief Engineer 
Honored by Alma Mater. 

In recognition of his contribution to in- 
dustry, engineering science and research, 
the University of Maine on Monday, June 
12, conferred upon one of its sons, Ray H. 
Manson, vice-president and director of 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Engineering. 

Mr. Manson graduated from the Orono, 
Me., institution in 1898. He is one of the 
best known personalities in the telephone 
and radio field, having continually con- 
tributed to both with inventions and writ- 
ings. In 1931, his fellow engineers hon- 
ored him by electing him president of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers. At pres- 


ent he holds various memberships on im- 
portant committees, one of the most im- 
portant being the American Standards 
Committee. 

For the past 17 years Mr. Manson has 
been chief engineer for the Stromberg- 

















Ray H. Manson, Vice-President and Chief 
Engineer, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., Who This Week 
Received the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Engineering from His Alma Mater, the 
University of Maine. 


Carlson company, being in charge of en- 
gineering and research, and it has been 
largely through his efforts that the com- 
pany’s products have attained a world-wide 
reputation for quality, reliability and per- 
formance. 

After Mr. Manson’s graduation from 
the University of Maine, he taught school 
for a year, at the end of that time go- 
ing with the.Western Electric Co. in its 
experimental laboratory. From there he 
took a position as assistant chief engi- 
neer with the Kellogg Swithchboard & 
Supply Co. in Chicago. In 1905 he went 
with the Dean Electric Co. of Elyria, 
Ohio, where he was a director of the com- 
pany and chief engineer. He left that po- 
sition to go with the Stromberg-Carlson 
company in 1916. 





York, Pa., Company Installs Kel- 
logg Board at Dillsburg. 

A new Kellogg 150-line magneto switch- 
board was recently shipped to the Dills- 
burgh exchange of the York Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of York, Pa. The new 
equipment is replacing another Kellogg 
switchboard that has been faithfully serv- 
ing the territory for 25 years. 
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Dillsburg, which has a population of 
about 1,000 is one of the 14 exchanges 
operated by the 38-year old York Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in York county, 
Pennsylvania. In all, this company serves 
about 15,000 subscribers through its various 
exchanges. 

George B. Rudy is president of the com- 
pany and George B. Rudy, Jr., is treas- 
urer and general manager. 


Obituary. 

CLARENCE M. THompson, aged 59, Penn- 
sylvania representative for the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., died at the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Hospital on Saturday, 
June 10. He had been confined to the 
hospital for a week prior to his death, 
although in ill health for some time. Ma- 
sonic funeral services were held at the 
Arlington Cemetery, Lansdowne, Pa., on 
June 12. 

Mr. Thompson, an employe of the Kel- 
logg company for 28 years, had been in 
the telephone business for 35 years com- 
mencing as an installer and becoming a 
switchboard inspector for one of the Penn- 
sylvania Independent companies. Later, he 
was superintendent of equipment for the 
Keystone Telephone Co. in Philadelphia. 
He joined the staff of the Kellogg com- 
pany in 1905, and had spent practically all 
his time since then in Pennsylvania. 

“Tommy” was known and loved by vir- 
tually every telephone company executive 
in Pennsylvania, and news of his death 
saddened hundreds of friends. He was a 
member of the Concordia Lodge, F. and 
A. M. of Philadelphia; Philadelphia Lodge 
of the Elks and the Harrisburg Lodge of 
the Moose. 

He is survived by his widow, Mary; a 
daughter, Mrs. Adelaide Goodall; and a 
granddaughter, all residing at his home, 
216 Forster Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Western Electric Co. Offers Trade 
for A. T. & T. Co. Stock. 

In a letter sent to its stockholders on 
June 7, the Western Electric Co., Inc., by 
arrangement with the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., offered them the oppor- 
tunity to exchange its stock for that of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
offer was made on the basis of one share of 
the latter at the closing price of 120% on 
June 7 for five shares of Western Electric 
stock. It will hold good until July 10. 

The letter results from inquiries received 
by the Western Electric C.o from a few 
of its stockholders regarding the possibil- 
ity of selling their stock. As there is a 
narrow market for Western Electric stock, 
the offer in effect enables stockholders to 
find a market by acquiring American Tele 
phone & Telegraph stock. 
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“Telephony’s” Engineering Data. 
By B. C. Burpen, 
Index, Vacuum 
Tube Practice. 
June 17, 1933. 
No. 8-A, Page 10. 
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FI6.6. DYNAMIC MICROPHONE CONSTRUCTION. 











The new dynamic microphone is capable of delivering 
about three to four times as much voltage to the grid of 
the first amplifying tube as is the condenser type microphone. 
Approximately two more stages of amplification are re- 
quired, however, 
with the dynamic 
microphone than 
with the carbon- 
button microphone. 
This is its only dis- 
advantage as com- 
pared to the carbon- 
button type. 

Dynamic micro- 
phones, because of 
their higher cost, 
have not yet come 
into popular use in 
the public address 
field. However, 
they have every ad- 
vantage for this 
type of work, for 
they are much more 














rugged than the 

carbon type, and 

require no button 

current which 

b___ -J greatly simplifies 
Thomaston Labs., Inc. the control equip- 


6-A. High Quality 


Microphone. 


Dynamic 
ment. 


Fig. © illustrates 
the general theory of the dynamic microphone as well as 
the external appearance of one of the new dynamic micro- 
phones. 
Characteristics of Ribbon Type Microphone. 

Another new microphone recently brought out is the 
ribbon (or velocity) type. This microphone is very similar 
in principle to the dynamic type just described. The prin- 
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FIG.7 VELOCITY TYPE MICROPHONE 











cipal difference is in the use of a narrow corrugated duralu- 
minum ribbon vibrating between the pole pieces of an electro- 
magnet instead of a coil of several turns vibrating in a 
permanent magnet field. Fig. 7 shows the general details 
of the ribbon type microphone. 

It is apparent that the metallic ribbon vibrating in the 
strong field produced by the electromagnet would have a 
voltage generated in it, in the same manner that any straight 
wire moved in a magnetic field will have a voltage generated 
across its two ends. Inasmuch as the impedance of the 
metallic ribbon is quite low (a fraction of an ohm) it is 
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necessary to utilize a transformer with an exceptionally high 
impedance ratio in matching this type microphone to the 
input amplifier. ms . 

The ribbon type microphone is slightly more sensitive than 
the condenser type microphone. The commercial type now 
available has three resistance-coupled amplifying stages as- 


sociated directly with it in the same housing as is shown 
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in Fig. 7. One of the outstanding advantages of this type 
microphone is its directional properties. 

The ribbon being supported in free space, sound waves 
striking it from a direction in the same plane will cause 
little or no movement, whereas sound waves originating at 
right angles to the plane of the ribbon will have a maxi-' 
mum effect. This directional effect of the ribbon micro- 
phone permits it to be used at a greater distance than other 
types from the sound being picked up, without so great a 
tendency for “amplifier sing” which occurs where too great 
a gain is given the microphone input amplifier. 

This type of microphone is at present utilized chiefly for 
indoor public address installations and radio broadcasting 
work. 

Summary of Microphones. 

For public address work where both indoor and outdoor 
installations are encountered, the dynamic type of micro- 
phone has many outstanding advantages and is to be pre- 
ferred to the other types. If the price of the equipment in 
use must be kept quite low, a two-button carbon type micro- 
phone should be used, as high quality carbon button micro- 
phones are now available at very low prices. The condenser 
and ribbon type microphones are recommended only for 
indoor work where the installation is of a permanent char- 
acter. 

Mixer Panels and Pre-Amplifiers. 

Microphones and phonograph pick-up units are required to 
pick up speech or music or to furnish-by means of records, 
entertainment which is heard through the public address 
system loud-speakers. 

Inamuch as the output from these pick-up devices is quite 
low, and because in the average installation several micro- 
phones located at different points are usually employed, it is 
necessary to provide some means for selecting and controll- 
ing the various pick-up sources and, for amplifying the 
feeble voltages from these sources to the point where they 
are sufficient to “swing” the grids of the final power tubes 
which supply the large amount of electrical energy necessary. 
to give proper response from the loud-speakers. 

The unit which is used to furnish a control over the 
various units is referred to as a mixer or microphone con- 
trol unit (also known as fader panel). It consists of a 
number of input circuits to which the several sources, which 
may be either microphones, radio sets, or phonograph pick- 
up units or a combination of these, are connected. 

A separate dial, which controls the volume fed into the 
system from each of the sources, is previded and, in addi- 
tion, a master control which raises or lowers the volume or 
gain from all the separate sources simultaneously. 

The output circuit of the mixer panel is connected to the 
input circuit of the succeeding amplifier. The mixer panel 
serves very much the same function in a public address sys 


tem as does the switchboard in a power house. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Teiephone Hearings 


I. C. C. Allows Intervention Plea 
of Minnesota Commission. 

At a session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held in Washington, D. C., 
on June 5, an order was approved granting 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission permission to intervene and become 
a party thereto in the proceeding of the 
proposed acquisition of the control of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
St. Paul, by the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. through the purchase of com- 
mon stock from the Tri-State Consolidated 
Telephone Co. 

The order of the Interstate commission 
further provides that a copy of the inter- 
vening petition and of the order be served 
upon each applicant, the governor of Min- 
nesota, the governor of South Dakota and 
the South Dakota Railroad Commission, 
and the governor of North Dakota and the 
North Dakota Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners. 

The intervening petition was filed by the 
Minnesota commission on June 5 setting 
forth that it had an interest in the pro- 
ceeding and asking permission to intervene 
on the grounds: 

“That it is an administrative body vested 
under the laws of the state of Minnesota 
with regulatory telephone 
companies operating lines in the transmis- 
sion of intrastate messages in Minnesota; 
that it has jurisdiction with respect to in- 
trastate communications and service over 
the telephone lines covered by the applica- 
tion in this proceeding; that it has an in- 
terest in the matters in controversy in the 
proceeding on behalf of the people of Min- 
nesota, and desires to intervene and file a 
brief in the proceeding and to be heard 
as a party at any oral argument heard 
therein,” 


powers over 


John E. Benton, as attorney for the Min- 
nesota commission, filed the petition which 
was signed by Commissioners C. J. 
Laurisch and Knud Wefald. 


Southwestern Bell to Reduce 
Handset Charge in Missouri. 
After a series of conferences with of- 

ficials of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 

Co., the Missouri Public Service Commis- 

sion on June 8 issued an order directing 

the company to reduce its monthly rate for 
handset telephones from 25 to 15 cents. 

The order is effective September 1, or the 

first billing date thereafter, and will re- 

duce the annual income of the company 
about $90,000. It is estimated there are 

75,000 handset users in the Southwestern 

Bell company’s exchanges throughout the 

state of Missouri. 


Commenting on the commission's action, 
Shields R. Smith, general manager of the 
Southwestern Bell company in Missouri, 
said the company has not for years earned 
a fair return upon either the cost or the 
value of its exchange property in Missouri. 
and “consequently, is in no position either 
to decrease or agree to any reduction in 
telephone rates.” 

It is understood the commission will con- 
fer soon with representatives of Independ- 
ent telephone companies with a view of 
lowering their handset rates. 

In announcing it had unanimously 
adopted a resolution ordering the handset 
rate reduction, the commission said a 15- 
cent handset rate recently had been adopted 
by New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Maine, Ver- 
mont and New Hampsire. 


Southern Bell Company Before 
North Carolina Commission. 
The North Carolina Corporation Com- 
mission, continuing its series of confer- 
ences with telephone companies with a 
view to reducing rates and limiting the 
amount set aside for depreciation reserve, 
on May 24 heard testimony of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which contended that it is not now earn- 
ing an adequate return. Additional infor- 
mation was requested from the Southern 
Bell company which was expected about 

the middle of June. 

The commission is working on the the- 
ory that the depreciation reserve is being 
reinvested in companies and becoming a 
part of the rate-fixing valuation without 
the addition of paid-in or borrowed capi- 
tal. It compiled figures showing that the 
valuation of the North Carolina properties 
of the Southern Bell company increased 
from $9,499,773 in 1925 to $20,409,204 in 
1932; and that during that period, the com- 
pany carried from earnings a total of 
$5,794,607 for depreciation, at the same 
time charging earnings with $5,557,000 for 
maintenance. 

The Southern Bell company reported 
that its net earnings in North Carolina last 
year amounted to $625,393; that it carried 
a depreciation reserve of $868,751 and for 
maintenance, $683,226. 


Federal Statutory Court Modifies 
Ohio Refund Order. 
Refunds of approximately $108,000 to 
subscribers of the Ohio Associated Tele- 
phone Co. in Marion and exchanges in 
the vicinity of Marion were ordered on 
June 9 by a three-judge federal court in 


34 


Columbus, Ohio. The court allowed tlic 
company until May 1, 1934, to make the 
refunds. 

The opinion was handed down in the 
suit brought by the telephone company 
seeking to enjoin enforcement of a decision 
of the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
ordering refund of excess rates which were 
collected by the company from August 1, 
1925, to May 1, 1931. 

Taking cognizance of the company’s 
rate of return over the 6'%-year period, 
the court ordered a modification of the 
order of the commission to provide for 
return of excess rates only from January 
1, 1928, to May 1, 1931. 

The rates fixed by the Ohio commission 
had previously been upheld by 
decision. 


a court 
The three-judge court, consist- 
ing of Judge Smith Hickenlooper, circuit 
judge, and Benson W. Hough and R. R. 
Nevin, district judges, held that the rates 
provided for the latter part of 1925 and 
during 1926 and 1927 were confiscatory. 


Handset Monthly Charge Limited 
to Three Years in South Dakota. 
On Tuesday, June 6, the South Dakota 

Railroad Commission issued an order dis- 

continuing, after a period of three years. 

the 25-cent additional charge for handset 
telephones charged by the Northwestern 

Bell Telephone Co., effective October 1. 
The commission conducted an_ investi- 

gation as to the reasonableness of the 
charge and found that “the handset tele- 
phone is, to some extent, a luxury or added 
convenience in that, service of at least 
equal quality can be had with equipment 
for which no extra charge is made; also 
that the handset has shown growth in the 
decline in general telephone usage during 
the period of low level of economic con- 
ditions, and it is urged that this demon- 
strated the charge is not unreasonable.” 

The order of the commission pointed out 
that the evidence indicated the maintenance 
costs of the handset telephone were highe: 
and that a special charge is necessary to 
protect the users of other types of tele- 
phones. 

The company contended that unless some 
extra charge is made for the handset, its 
substantial investment in desk sets would 
be largely lost by wholesale replacement 

“We believe,” said the commission, “tha 
some charge is required for its restrictive 
effect under present conditions, and it «) 
pears that regulatory bodies, generally, ha 
ing had occasion to deal with this ques>- 
tion have also recognized this necesst'y. 
However, it does not follow that the char : 
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June 17, 1933. 
need be continued indefinitely to afford 
adequate protection... . 

“It is, therefore, ordered that the present 
charge for handsets of 25 cents per instru- 
ment per month, now being made by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., be dis- 
continued as to each subscriber who shall 
have paid such charge on each handset for 
36 continuous months in the same tele- 
phone exchange prior to the effective date 
of this order; and that thereafter 
shall be discontinued as to 
subscriber when he shall have paid such 
charge continuously for 36 months in the 


such 


charge each 


same exchange.” 
Nebraska Commission Cites Bell 
to Defend Handset Charge. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has cited the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to show cause within six weeks 
why the present charge of 25 cents a month 
for handsets now being assessed by the 
company should not be discontinued as to 
each subscriber who has paid such rate on 
any one handset for 36 continuous months 
in the same telephone exchange. 

If the company shall fail to make satis- 
factory answer and showing within the pe- 
riod stated, the order recites that on Octo- 
ber 1, 1933, and the first of each month 
thereafter, it shall eliminate the charge as 
to each subscriber who shall have paid 
such rate on the same handset or replace- 
ment thereof for the three-year period. It 
contemplates that this elimination shall not 
only be applied to those who have already 
paid for the extra service for three years, 
but that it shall apply to each subscriber 
immediately upon his completion of pay- 
ment for that period in the future. 

Commissioner Bollen, who has been ac- 
tive in seeking lower rates from the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., voted for the 
resolution, but told the reporters that it 
was Commissioner Drake’s baby; for him- 
self, he regarded the handset as a luxury, 
since the desk set serves all useful pur- 
If the rich want to use a handset 
telephone, tax him for it, and let the sav- 
ing go to a reduction of farm rates. 

Commissioner Drake says that the com- 
mission has been investigating this charge 
for some time, following numerous com- 
plaints from subscribers of various compa- 
nies. It found that the handsets involve a 
higher initial investment and that they cost 
more for maintenance than do desk sets. 
He said: 

“The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
first offered and began the installation of 
handsets in 1927, at which time a special 
charge of 50 cents a month was made for 
each instrument. A little later this was 
reluced to the present charge. In addition 

the initial cost and higher maintenance 
ot, it has long been urged by the com- 
pa iy that some charge is necessary for its 
re trictive effect, to prevent the wholesale 
re lacement of the older type of equipment 
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and thus protect the large investment of 
the company in the latter. 

So far as we are advised, the numerous 
regulatory bodies which have made find- 
ings in this regard, are agreed that some 
restrictive charge is necessary, not only to 
protect the above-mentioned investments, 
but also to avoid the large expenditures for 
the new equipment which would necessarily 
be made in the event of the retirement, on 
a large scale, of the desk sets, and which 
might make necessary a general increase 
in rates. 

No better quality of service is obtained 
by the use of handsets, and for this reason 
the handset would appear to be nothing 
more than an added convenience. Also, it 
seems that the added costs incident to the 
handset should be borne, for the most part 
at least, by the users thereof. Our inves- 
tigation discloses that there has been a con- 
siderable growth in the number of hand- 
sets in service during the past few years. 
This tends to indicate that the charge there- 
for is not unreasonable, as the number of 
telephone subscribers has shown a_ sharp 
decrease during the same period. 

However, it does not follow that the 
charge for the handset need be continued 
indefinitely, as it seems to us, and we ac- 
cordingly find that the additional elements 
of cost and investment above referred to, 
and the public interest therein, will be ade- 
quately recognized and safeguarded if such 
charge is limited to a period of 36 months, 
as hereinafter provided. 

Our records show that about one in four 
telephone users of this company now have 
handsets. If it can be established that the 
present rate is too high, it would mean a 
saving of at least $30,000 a year to those 
users who have had these handsets for the 
past three years; and when the time ar- 
rives that all of the present users have 
reached the three-year period, the savings 
will be about $60,000 a year. We find 
that on May 1, 1933, there were 16,713 pa- 
trons using this type of set, and that a 
total number including the sets on tem- 
porary disconnect, is about 19,500. 

The present cost of a handset is about 
$4.50 more than a desk set, which is in 
general use, and is regular equipment in 
practically all exchanges of this company 
for city use. there was an 
additional charge for desk sets over wall 
type instruments, and when the handsets 
came into use, the extra equipment charge 
was 50 cents a month. The increase in 
use by patrons of this company has been 
from 306 in 1927 to 9,567 in 1930 and 19,- 
375 on January 1, 1933. It is to be noted 
that the number of handsets increased in 
the face of a lessened number of total sub- 
scribers.” 


Years ago 
eS 


The order does not affect any other com- 
The Lincoln company voluntarily 
reduced the charge some years ago to 25 
cents, but a number of companies are still 
permitted to charge 50 cents. 


pany. 
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You can't fix the roof 
when it's raining. 


Neither can you install 
arresters during a light- 
ning storm. 


Cook No. 7 Lightning Ar- 
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investment. 


Prevents service interrup- 
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Reduces maintenance. 


Saves equipment. 


Costs little to install. 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

June 5: The Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission permitted to in- 
tervene in the proceedings on the applica- 
tion of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to acquire control of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. by 
acquisition of majority common stock in- 
terest, which also carries control of the 
Dakota Central Telephone Co.,. Aberdeen, 
S.. B. 

ALABAMA, 

June 2: Order issued postponing hear- 
ing, originally set for June 6, on commis- 
sion’s citation against the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to show cause 
why its rates should not be reduced. 

FLorIpA. 

June 20: Hearing in Tallahassee con- 
tinued from May 26 on proposed reduction 
in rates at St. Petersburg of the Peninsu- 
lar Telephone Co. At the hearing on May 
26, the company presented its arguments 
in an attempt to justify its present charges. 

Carl D. Brorein, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, explained 
operations of the company and presented 
testimony as to the “fair return” to which 
the company is entitled and the cost of 
furnishing service in St. Petersburg. 

ILLINOIS. 

June 6: I. C. C. No. 3, revised sheet 2, 
filed by the Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co., applicable to Macomb and vicinity, ef- 
fective June 25. This sheet contains a 
rate for joint-user service, which compares 
favorably with rates on file for this serv- 
ice by other companies. This is the first 
rate filed by the company for this serv- 
ice, for which a demand has been received. 

June 6: Applications filed by the IIli- 
nois Valley Telephone Co. and the Auto- 
matic Home Telephone Co. requesting per- 
mission to waive the service connection 
and move charges on all classes of service 
from July 1, 1933, until January 1, 1934. 

June 6: I. C. C. No. 2, sheet 4, filed by 
the Millstadt Telephone Co., applicable to 
Millstadt, effective January 1. This sheet 
contains a rule providing for a discount of 
10 per cent on all rates for exchange serv- 
ice if bills are paid on or before the 10th 
day of the month following the month in 
which the service is rendered. 

June 6: Applications filed by the IIli- 
nois Consolidated Telephone Co., Arthur 
Mutual Telephone & Telegraph Co., Illi- 
nois Southeastern Telephone Co., Midland 
Telephone Co., and the Atwood Mutual 
Telephone Co., requesting permission to 
suspend for a further period of two 
months, from June 1 to July 31, service 
connection charges contained in rate sched- 
ules I. C. C. No. 1, sheets 2, 3, and 4. 
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June 15: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Gilbert on complaint of 
William H. Seed and Aaron M. Homel, 
individually, and as Seed and Homel, 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. rel- 
ative to refusal of telephone service to 
complainants in the city of Chicago. 

INDIANA. 

June 7: Residents of New Augusta 
filed a petition asking for rate reductions 
from the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 

June 9: Petition for a reduction of 
rates of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. in 
Indianapolis dismissed because _ signers 
withdrew their names. 

LouIsIANA 

June 12: Hearing in Lafayette in investi- 
gation, instituted by the commission, of 
the rates, charges and practices of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Missourt. 

May 26: Application filed by village of 
Oliver Downs and the subscribers of the 
Argo Telephone Co. line No. 42, asking 
for telephone service from the Bourbon 
Telephone Co. 

June 8: Order issued reducing the 
extra monthly rate charged by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for handset 
telephones from 25 to 15 cents. 

June 20: Hearing on the audit and ap- 
praisal of the United Telephone Co. of 
Clinton. The investigation, initiated by 
the commission after Mayor Floyd Sperry 
and other citizens of Clinton had com- 
plained about present rates, is to deter- 
mine the fairness of present charges. 

NEBRASKA. 

June 9: Application filed by the Farm- 
ers’ Independent Telephone Co. of Red 
Cloud, asking permission to discontinue 
rural line No. 14, for the reason that while 
it is several miles in length, it accommo- 
dates only one subscriber, and the com- 
pany cannot afford to furnish one sub- 
scriber service under such conditions. 

June 9: Application, filed by the Crown- 
over Telephone Co., of Sargent, asking for 
authority to increase the discount for 
prompt payment 25 cents per month on all 
subscribers and 20 cents per month on 
switched subscribers, for a trial period of 
six months, in order to secure reestab- 
lishing of service for lost patrons because 
of depression; granted as asked. 

New York. 

June 1: The Ontario Telephone Co., 
Inc., and the Trumansburg Home Tele- 
phone Co. filed supplements to their tariffs 
which withdraw the additional charge for 
standard desk-type telephones. The charge 
of $3.00 per year which is now made, in 
addition to the exchange rate, for desk 
telephones furnished outside the base rate 
area. is eliminated by the new tariffs. 

The Ontario company furnishes service 
in the East Bloomfield and Richmond 
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districts in Ontario county and the Tru- 
mansburg company serves the villages oi 
Trumansburg and Interlaken in Tomp- 
kins and Seneca counties. 

June 6: Hearing in New York before 
Examiner Krulewitch on proceedings in- 
stituted on motion of commission as to 
rules of the New York Telephone Co., 
particularly with regard to its billing 
practices in city of New York, and as to 
the relationship existing between the com- 
pany and the Reuben H. Donnelly Corp. 

June 7: Hearing in New York betore 
Examiner Krulewitch on complaint of 
Holdaphone, Inc., vs. the New York Tele- 
phone Co. as to its rules and regulations 
prohibiting the connection of any device 
or appliance to a_ telephone instrument 
without its consent. 


NortH CAroOLINna. 

June 6: Hearing in Raleigh on pro- 
posed reduction of rates of the Hickory 
Telephone Co. 

NortH Dakota. 

May 13: Application filed by the Cen- 
tral West Public Service Co. for author- 
ity to close its telephone exchanges at 
Dazey, Luverne, and Sutton, and trunk 
these stations into Hannaford for switch- 
ing. 

May 17: Findings issued in complaint 
of the Willowbank Farmers Union Local. 
et al, vs. the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co., requestion a reduction in rates. 

May 17: Application filed by the Cen- 
tral West Public Service Co. for permis- 
sion to trunk its telephone exchange at 
Antler to its Westhope exchange. 

May 17: Application of the Upham 
Telephone & Electric Co., Upham, for ex- 
tension of reduced rural telephone rates, 
and approved by the commission to expire 
June 1, granted to expire October 1. 

May 20: Application filed by the 
Hunter Telephone Co., Hunter, for author- 
ity to move its Grandin telephone ex- 
change to Gardner. 

SoutH DaKota 

June 6: Order issued directing that the 
present charge of 25 cents per month for 
handset, charged by the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., be discontinued after a 
period of three years when paid by sub- 
scriber at same exchange, effective Octo- 
ber 1. 

WISCONSIN. 

June 9: Order issued reducing rates of 
the Commonwealth Telephone Co. at Sun 
Prairie following complaint filed by A. J. 
Dolan and other subscribers. 

June 12: Hearing resumed in state- 
wide investigation of rates and practices 
of Wisconsin Telephone Co. In sessions 
June 7 to June 9, errors amounting to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in the 
commission’s exhibits were admitted by 
its experts. 
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